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3 NEW BOOKS 
to help your 


writing sell... 


for “VERY” 


@Top ranking writers rarely use the word VERY. It sig- 
nifies nothing. it lacks feeling, color and expression; 
and it indicates a vocabulary that is sadly wanting. 
But with a book like this you can bid farewell to that 
dreary word and start off on the road to a rich and 
colorful vocabulary. Here is a comprehensive list of 
alphabetically arranged adjectives each containing a 
group of substitutes for VERY. For example, if you 
wish to say ‘“‘very happy,” you can find a list of thirty- 
three brilliant substitutes such as WILDLY, KEENLY, 
ECSTATICALLY, DELIRIOUSLY happy; which, by the 
way, is what ANY writer would be with a book like 
this. 95 pages, cloth $2.50 


The “SAID” Book 


@This book was written to help writers get away from 
the tiresome ‘the said” or ‘she said’’ in the identifying 


CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published by 
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phrase when they write dialogue. Based on actual 
usage, this handy volume will give artistic force and 
variety to your writing immediately. The writings of 
hundreds of famous authors have been analyzed and 
the SAID expressions tabulated into two sections; one 
based on a method that enables you to find immedi- 
ately synonyms such as ADJURED, ADMITTED, AD- 
MONISHED, etc.; the second is based upon expres- 
sions by ideas— ANGER, CALMNESS, CRITICISM, 
EVIL, and so on. An ingeniously cross-referenced in- 
dex leads you instantly to the expression you want. 
The perfect book to put new life in your dialogue. 
101 pages, cloth $2.50 


The “SOPHISTICATED 
SYNONYM” Book = 


e@let your writing sparkle and shimmer with new life, 
new ideas, new turns and quirks of Americanese—the 
world’s most colorful language. Here is a collection 
of glittering sophisticated synonyms, garnered from 
the smart talk and smarter writing of today. Arranged 
in alphabetical order, according to what you want to 
say, THE SOPHISTICATED SYNONYM BOOK makes 
one idea lead to another and is the ideal guide to 
get you over the bumps and on the highway to writ- 
ing that sings. 125 pages, cloth $2.50 
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An agent does this ‘‘leg’’ work for you, tak- 
ing Over your worries and reserving your time 
for the writing. 


My sale of NORMAN NYGAARD’S book 
manuscript, DEEP FOREST (REYNAL HITCH- 
COCK, 1947) on sale in book stores this 
month, is only one example. Screen producers 
have been asking to read it and sales of for- 
eign rights are being negotiated. 


Even one sale of a short story may start you 
toward success. 
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MOSTLY PERSONAL 


By MARGARET A BARTLETT, Publisher 


THIS is the month of vacations, 
of visiting, of much entertaining 
and outdoor living. Many subscrip- 
tion cards have been pulled and 
filed in a separate box under the 
notation ‘Hold till September.”’ 
Many renewal checks are accom- 
panied by notes saying “Too busy 
to read just now, but I don’t want 
to miss a copy.” 

So, under these circumstances, | 
decided that you would all be very 
considerate and understanding if I cut the August 
issue to 24 pages and had an opportunity to catch up 
a bit on the greatly increased printing costs that have 
been in effect these last, few months, threatening an 
increase in our subscription price. 

I hated to cut down, for it meant pulling an un- 
usually interesting article on gag writing by Negley 
Monett, and several helpful shorts, “Big Money in 
Little Experiences,” ‘‘Facts Into Seasonal Features,” 
“Cut it Down!” all of which are of special value to 
the writer who is not yet “big time.’ But they'll all 
appear in September, together with a carefully picked 
selection of other articles. 


Margaret A. 
Bartlett 


Soon after she was grown, Mary O'Hara (front 
cover) went to California from her native New York 
and there began to write for motion pictures. It was 
in this work, she feels, that she learned how to con- 
struct a dramatic story and how to paint vivid scenes. 


The millions who have read her Wyoming Trilogy, 


“My Friend Flicka.” (Flicka was her favorite filly). 
“Thunderhead,” and ‘Green Grass of Wyoming,” and 
seen the stories on the screen, will agree that she 
learned thoroughly and well. 

A writer from the age of eight, Miss O'Hara early 
established herself as a composer of songs and ar- 
rangements for the piano. “Green Grass of Wyo- 
ming’’ was first a poem, then a song, finally the novel. 

She received her early literary training by listening 
to the sermons of her Episcopal clergyman father and 
by studying languages and music in Europe while 
traveling with her grandmother. 

For the past fifteen years she has lived on a ranch 
in Wyoming, the wife of a Swedish American, Helge 
Sture-Vasa. At present she is traveling in Europe. 


We are grateful to Mary K. Tennison for putting 
us in touch with Jean Provence (“Writing for the 
Community Theatre’). Browsing through her 
‘Modern Writers,” we came on the biography of Jean 
Provence—and reached for the Dictaphone. Here 
was the very man we had been looking for to write 
us an article for our Play Market issue. Author of a 
long list of plays and books of entertainment material. 
he began as every young playwright would like to 
begin—he sold the one-act play he wrote in a play- 
writing class at the University of Arizona to Walter 
H. Baker Co. 

Mr. Provence has his M. A. in dramatic literature 
from the University of Arizona, and has studied drama 
at Louisiana State and Columbia. His home is in 
Phoenix, Arizona. AA 


Helen M. Roberts (“Ibsen and I") is likewise a 
steady producer of plays — children’s piays. Her first 
play, “The Little Shepherd Who Was Left Behind,” 
written about ten years ago, sold to. the Banner Play 
Bureau. Every year since she has sold from one to 
three Christmas plays for school, church, club, or com- 
munity, to this house. 

Aside from the chessman technique which she de- 
scribes in her article, Mrs. Roberts (mother of four 
grown children) finds her greatest help in watching 
rehearsals of her plays at the Palo Alto Children’s 
Theatre which for six consecutive years has produced 
one of her Christmas plays. ‘Here,’ she says, “I can 
add lines where more characters long for a part, speed 
up slow parts, change speeches that are stilted, observe 
children and adult reaction, and later revise before 
publication.’” She thinks nothing of traveling 20 to 
50 miles to see one of her plays produced. . . . Last 
year she sold 13 plays. 

¥ 

Writers who delight in saying that they write what 
they want to write just as they want to write it, and 
the editors can take it or leave it, know only too well 
how many times the editors “leave it.’’ I can see their 
chests swelling, however, when they start to read 
Scott Meredith’s ‘Eye on the Ball.’’ “There! Didn’t I 
tell you,” they'll say, “a fellow can disregard all the 
tastes and taboos of even The Saturday Evening Post, 
and get a story across. Meredith proves it. Now I 
... But read on, Brother, read on. The Post did 
buy “Greek God with the Ivory Head’ (it appeared 
in the June 14 issue as “The Corpse in the Mine- 
Shaft’) but Alan Ritner Anderson is taking no more 
such long chances. Mr. Meredith has: handled a great 
many stories. He knows from experience the kind 
that place the easiest. 

Until I checked back, 1 didn’t realize it had been 
so long since we had had an article on poetry writing. 
That's not fair to our verse-writing subscribers. We'll 
do better from now on. In this issue Clement Wood, 
poet. critic, author, lecturer, tells about ‘Hatching 
and Incubating Poems.” He has promised us several 
other articles. We have on file, too, an article by Dick 
Hayman. “Weighing Light Verse.” 


¥ 

It would be our luck to have Addison Hallock 
(‘Card Bards, Not You—Too”, July, 1947) leave 
the Quality Art Company where we had placed him 
in ‘Mostly Personal,’ to become editor of Julius Pol- 
lack & Sons, 141 E. 25th St., New York 10, with the 
news reaching us just after we had gone to press! 
“No editor’ presumably accounts for our failure to 
hear from Quality in answer to our questionnaire. 
Now we learn Mr. Hallock wants four- and eight-line 
Christmas verse only. Payment is 50 cents a line. 


I’m afraid Janet Doran (Don’t Hoard,’ June, 1947) 
is going to have some explaining to do. Letters have 
been pouring in, gist of which is ‘Janet Doran refers 
to the son who hid his talent under a bushel and 
brought it to his father only to discover that although 
his brothers had improved theirs, his had shriveled. 
My Bible has a servant receiving the one talent—and 
it didn’t shrivel, it was taken away.” Oh, oh, Janet! 


(Continued on Page 18) 
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It is the sad saga of Horace Hackenhammer, a writer who tried to run the whole shebang. 


Horace was a nice young fellow who was fortunate enough to possess a smooth and interesting 
style, and the beginnings of a sense of plot and some intelligent ideas about characterization. All the 
ingredients for successful writing — and yet, oddly enough, he didn’t get anywhere. The reasons? We'll 
come to them in a minute. 


First of all, you see,, Horace decided that he could be his own expert on the Works of Horace 
Hackenhammer. He evaluated his own stories — and sometimes, when he wasn’t quite sure of a yarn, he 
asked the advice of friends, relatives, and interested fellow writers. He didn’t know, regrettably, that not 
one writer in ten million is a competent judge of his own material, and that friends, relatives, and in- 
terested fellow-writers can no more help being prejudiced — in either direction — than a brand-new 
magnet can help picking up nails. And so into the fire went most of Horace’s best stories, and into the 
mails went most of his duds . . 


Then, too, Horace became his own market expert. He lived a thousand miles away from New York 
City, the publishing center, and had no way of knowing anything about day-by-day market needs and 
changes, and editors’ particular tastes and idiosyncrasies — but he became his own market expert. And 
so his stories went to the wrong markets, and changed markets, and overstocked-that-type-that-week 
markets . . . and limped home, growing more bedraggled and dated with each trip. 

And thus one day Horace, convinced that his stuff would never go, broke down under the strain. 
The drawing above might well be a recent portrait. 


It’s too bad Horace never realized that there’s an old invention known as the literary agent, whose 
function it is to catch writers’ duds and get them repaired, if possible, and who is in daily contact with 
editors and publishers and gets salable material to the right market at the right time. Certainly is a pity. 


But, good reader, don’t you be a Horace Hackenhammer. We report within one week. 


TERMS: Professionals: If you have sold $500 


worth of fiction or articles to national magazines, or 
one book to a major publisher, within the past year, 
we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 


foreign sales 
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example, five dollars for a script of 4,356 words). min- 
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the agency works with the writer from plot idea 
through finished script and sale—by arrangement; in- 
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envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 
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By SCOTT MEREDITH 


| EYE ON THE BALL 


THE tastes and taboos of The Saturday Evening 
Post are common knowledge to most writers. 

They have read that the best length for a Post short 
story is five thousand words or less. The most favor- 
able nods lately, as a matter of fact, have been given 
to scripts of forty-five hundred words downward. 

Second, the Post, like most magazines today, does 
not writhe with excitement at the sight of a story 
dealing with veterans’ readjustment problems. This 
subject has been treated so heavily and steadily since 
the opening days of the demobilization program that 
the public at large is sick to death of it, as are most 
veterans themselves—and Post buying habits under- 
line this attitude. Most of the scripts of this type 
you see in current magazines are the ragged remnants 
of editors’ inventories. 

And third, the Post caters to a family audience. 
While editorial tastes at Independence Square are not 
delicate to the point of girlishness, they've still got to 
be careful of the kind of stuff they print. They don’t, 
for example, care for scenes of excessive brutality. 

Get these points straight, and don’t forget them 
while I tell you about a short story called “Greek 
God with the Ivory Head,” by Alan Ritner Anderson. 

“Greek God burst into my office on a mailman’s 
back one rainy Monday morning, and I read it while 
commuting home that evening. I don’t usually be- 
come excited about stories, but this one was different. 

I phoned Sid Sydney, chief reader at my agency, as 
soon as I reached my home, and he came over that 
evening and read the script and we talked about it 
well into the night. Promptly the next morning it 
was turned over to Peggy Dowst of the Post. She 
bought it like a shot. 

But—'Greek God with the Ivory Head” is 8800 
words long. Its lead character is a veteran with a 
serious readjustment problem; inability to support his 
new wife. The story contains several excessively 
brutal and starkly realistic scenes: One, for example, 
in which the hero, who has been wounded in the 
head and finds it difficult to think, suddenly comes 
upon a dead man lying in his bootleg mine, and— 
knowing the publicity surrounding his discovery will 
lead the authorities to the illegal mine—kicks the 
‘orpse again and again in an agony of indecision and 
unhappiness. 

“Oh,” you are probably thinking, ‘Alan Ritner 
Anderson (though you've never heard of him per- 
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sonally) is some big-name writer; he can get away 
with these things because of his reputation.” 

You're wrong. Anderson is an absolute unknown 
in the slicks, recently out of the Army. Before the 
war, he was an off-and-on seller to the pulps. Neither 
is he rclated to Peggy Dowst in any way, nor has he 
ever met her; and he is not the long-lost son of a 
member of the Board of Directors of the Curtis Pub- 
lishing Company. The story was not purchased to 
fill a sudden hole in an impending issue, nor did it 
sell as the result of one of those fairy-tale, nonesuch 
deals where the agent tells the editor, “You want the 
story by Wilbur Bigname? All right— buy this one 
by Horace Beginner as a tie-in and you can have it.” 

The Saturday Evening Post bought “Greek God 
with the Ivory Head’’ (it appeared in the June 14 
issue under the title “The Corpse in the Mine Shaft’’) 
because it was such a wonderful yarn Miss Dowst 
tnd her compatricts couldn’t resist it, regardless of 
how offtrail it was. And there’s a simple truth for 
you: Place a genuine nugget on an editor's manu- 
script pile and he'll break every rule in his book to 
publish it. 

Most of you are familiar with the sort of material 
which makes up a typical issue of The New Yorker. 
There are a few light and frothy fiction pieces, a few 
serious literary fiction pieces, a few short fact articles 
generally concerned with the New York scene, and a 
smattering of departments. Yet do you remember 
what happened when John Hersey wrote his enormous 
and wonderfully vivid article about the: atom-bombing 
of Hiroshima? The boys at The New Yorker were 
so impressed with this utterly atypical piece that they 
devoted an entire issue to it! 

Now I have not given you these two examples tv 
suggest that you emulate what Alan Ritner Anderson 
did. Instead, I am suggesting that you avoid the prac- 
tice, as Anderson is now avoiding it in his process 
of becoming a steady slick seller. 


The sale of an 8800 word short story of the type 
described to the Post may be compared in many ways 
to the man who does almost everything wrong at a 
golf course and nevertheless makes a hole in one. 
Any golf pro will tell you, as two of the basic rules 
of the game, to keep your eye on the ball and avoid 
wiggling your club as you swing . . . and yet, once 
every decade or so, a beginner strides onto the green, 
and while experienced players sweat and strain with 
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each stroke, playfully taps the ball with the edge of 
his walking-stick, wiggling his stick and looking into 
the air as he does so, and the ball streaks hundreds of 
yards into the cup. 

There’s nothing conscicus about it. and the beginner 
will have one devil of a time if he tries to do it again. 
Yet somehow, in some way—deep in the heart of all 
that wrong doing—he has done something so very 
right that he has performed the miracle of a hole in 
one. 

Heaven alone knows what he has done. Perhaps 
he flicked his wrist in a manner which put force and 
direction behind his stroke. Perhaps his stance was 
wonderfully right though his grip and sighting were 
not. Even watching golf pros have been unable to 
tell. 

The secret of success in a case like Anderson's, 
fortunately, is easier to isolate and stain; the very 
good qualities which outshone the bad are easy to 
see. If you read Anderson’s story in the June 14 
Post, you'll note that the writing is brilliant and 
the plot eminently satisfactory as a creator of reader- 
emotion: even though it is the wrong type of story 
and the length is off. The rub lies in the fact that a 
flash of brilliance is never as satisfactory as a steady 
stream of light. 

In a book of true sea stories, I read once that, 
aboard doctor-less ships where men suddenly had 
appendicitis attacks, fellow crew-members—employing 
little more than hope and a kind of wild intuition— 
had performed completely successful operations. This 
sort of intuitive brilliance is inspiring stuff—and yet. 
if you felt that tell-tale twinge in your side, would 
you prefer to be operated upon by one of these men 
or by a normal, usual, everyday medical doctor whose 
method was to follow the rules of the game? 


The doctor follows the rules of his profession be- 
cause he has learned—from his own observation and 
from the observation of thousands of doctors before 
him—that those rules bring about the best results. He 
knows that the hunt for the cause of a pain must be 
performed in a specific way, because experience has 
proven that that is the best way to find that cause; he 
knows that he must set about to cure a specific ail- 
ment in a specific way, because experience has shown 
that that is the best way to cure that ailment. 

The rules of the writing game were not created 
senselessly, without point of reason. When an editor 
informs you that he’s rejecting your script because the 
lead character does nothing to solye his own problem. 
and in a pulp story the lead character should actively 
solve his own problem, this isn’t a bit of nonsense 
built upon one man’s whim. It isan important rule 
of good commercial story-telling based on the proven 
psychological fact that a man who solves his own 
problems is far more admirable and satisfactory than 
a man who has someone else solve them for him: and 
a hero (particularly of the overdrawn pulp type) 
should be admirable and satisfactory. If an editor re- 
jects your story, however well-written, because the 
central problem is weak, he knows what he’s doing. 
He realizes that life is still unsettled and nerve-wrack- 
ing for most people, and that, with diverting thoughts 
pressing on so many minds, a story must be strong 
through a powerful central problem to retain reader 
attention. And so on down the line. 

The same thing, of course, applies to the rules of 
individuz! magazines, just as it applies to the rules of 
fiction or non-fiction writing in general. An editor 
insists on specific lengths because he has learned 
through reader-polls and letters and the like that his 
audience prefers those lengths: some grow bored if 
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“Another check from Horrible Stories, 
Mr. O’Ghoul.” 


the short story is too long, and others insist on 
novelettes because they grow tired of the quick read- 
and-finish tempo of short stories. Editors insist on 
the avoidance of certain topics because they've learned 
that these topics are distasteful to their readers. They 
insist on constant play on other topics because these 
are liked by readers. And all these rules should arouse 
only gratitude in you because they show you the di- 
rection into which to divert your talent. 

You've got to remember that your story may be an 
artistic and wonderful thing when it is in the works, 
but the moment it leaves your typewriter it becomes a 
piece of merchandise. And as merchandise, it must 
be made to fit the tastes and needs of the consumer. 

Many writers who insist they want to become pro- 
fessionals, and who say they really intend to write for 
a living, think nothing of writing the way they like 
no matter what the public wants. And yet they'd con- 
sider a haberdasher crazy if he sold only one-sleeved 
shirts because those were the kind he liked no matter 
how his customers felt about it. 

If you can’t abide the rules of a particular maga- 
zine, don’t write for that magazine. If you can’t 
abide the rules of a particular field, don’t write 
for that field. That is why it is always best to write 
the kind of material you like to read: because with 
that type of material you can write the kind of story 
you like to write, and still follow the rules to make 
that story the best of that type. 

And if there’s no outlet at all for the kind of ma- 
terial you like to write, pound your typewriter as a 
hobby—but forget about it as a profession. You're 
a builder making glass houses for a community which 
desires steel and stone, and you'll starve. 

In following the rules of the game, let me say in 
closing, there's no reason in the world to sacrifice the 
originality and freshness of your own particular tal- 
ents. The rules are broad and wide, merely rigid 
enough to show you the directions in which to move. 
Beyond that, you’re on your own. 

All surgeons perform appendectomies in the same 
basic manner-—but each doctor's skill with the knife 
is particular and individual and his own. You've got 
certain rules, but the skill of application is your own 
too. You need a strong problem and strong solution, 
that’s all: make the problem and solution original 
and fresh, and not just the same as the one appearing 
in a current periodical. 

Follow your own inclinations toward freshness and 
criginality—and keep your eye on the ball at the 
same time. I'll see you in your favorite magazine! 


The Author & Journalist 
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INCUBATING POEMS 


| | | HATCHING AND 


By CLEMENT WOOD 


A FEW weeks after the atabomb fell on Hiro- 
shima, a poet of the Deep South, who conducts a 
syndicated column of verse and prose, Olga Reed 
Pruitt, as she was driving along a country lane, saw 
a pumpkin glowing out of a cornfield toward the 
setting sun. She had learned the wisdom of letting 
what thrilled her word itself on her lips in verse. 
At once she whispered: 


Punkin’ shinin’ jn the sun 
It's fall in Mississippi! 

Again wise, she reached for pencil and paper, that 
she would no more leave behind her than she would 
her eyes or her Democratic politics, and wrote down 
the couplet. 

The lines came rippling out 
fallin’ Hint of frost 
nippy — and a second stanza, 


Leaves are 
Air is getting 


'Taters roastin’ in the stove, 
Collards lookin’ spry; 

Stay, ol’ possum, in yo’ hole! 
Houn’ dog's passin’ by. 


She had sixteen lines of it, before she stopped to 
realize that she was actually writing it. Into her 
column ‘Fall in Mississippi’ went. Every Mississip- 
pian liked it. People from as far off as St. Louis 
and Phoenix wrote for extra copies. She used it 
again, with increasing popularity, in 1945, 1946, 
1947. She felt it was time for her brain-daughter to 
make a formal debut. A poetic friend pointed out 
that she could give it the structure of a pastoral etude 
by adding a central stanza rhymed like the first and 
last, and letting the second and fourth rhyme like the 
possum one. And why not open her eyes, he asked, 
to the three other seasons in Mississippi, making a 
suite of four etudes; and have the State itself use 
the four poems, on a royalty basis, to advertise the 
charms of the Southern State to tourists and other 
visitors? Given this impetus, the project developed 
like clockwork. You can hardly pass through Mis- 
sissippi now without encountering these four fasci- 
nating verses—and adding your contribution to the 
poet’s royalties. 

Here the sight of one pumpkin in a field led to 
a sustaining royalty for life; made the poet the 
informal State laureate; gave the State a pastoral 
anthem. Another poet, wintering in Arizona, jotted 
down each thing that impressed him: the Hall of 
the Oldest Gods, in the Valley of the Giants, heart 
of the Wonderland of Rocks; the “‘little lakes that 
were not there,’” or mirages; the land comatose for 
lack of water; the saguaro cactus trees, haloed with 
their snow-cheeked blooms, like beheaded saints; the 
crown of thorns, the robe of thorns. Suddenly the 
idea of “The Crucified Land’’ came to this poet, 
for the first time to any man. This became the title 
of his Arizona Suite, which embodied all his im- 
pressions of the martyred desert Christ. Here the 
impressions came, and were promptly noted down; 
their totality gave the star-burst of imaginative un- 
derstanding in the title. To present it all, a music- 
in-words structure as shapely as “The Grand Canyon 
Suite” was skilfully interwoven. For a climax, the 
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poet used the folk-idea that a cat’s washing behind 
its ears is a sign of rain: 


Bob-cat, wash behind your ears— 
mountain lion, wash behind your ears! 


Spit your rain, as you spit your lightning, 

spit your floods of foaming thunder— 

each dip is a pool, each valley a lake, 

with water spilling over and under. 

The fat cows bawl, and the plump calves bawl, 
and cram and stuff over the Eden sod. 

You have brought the infinite balm of rain, 
and rain is gain and grain and God! 


Even a crucified land earns its resurrection. The poem 
starred the volume in which it appeared; and the 
poet added both to his reputation and his royalties. 

The impression need not be region-wide or even 
State-wide. A poet saw a bulldozer ripping the 
forest Eden she loved into a city suburb. Swiftly her 
imagination leaped to the couplet: 


Beauty is not blurred beneath this palimpsest: 
she has only built, somewhere, a lovelier nest. 


The three magnificent “A Nest for Beauty’ sonnets 
grew out of this beginning: 


for I shall find where she has chosen to dwell 
high in the skyey reaches of my soul. 

This is the consolation of the quest: 

my Own mountainous heart will home her nest. 
The heart lives on, then, when the flesh is dust, 
as coral is brightest when its life has fled. 


This fresh phrasing of the ancient hunger and thirst 
for immortality at once earned its deserved popular- 
ity. 
A lone tree-girt woodland pool woke the couplet 
at whose bared and printed brink 
herds of centaurs come to drink. 


The “poet's eye. in a fine frenzy rolling,” peopled the 
leaf-rugged poolscape so. Before the poet had let it 
all come, all the soul-dreams of Hellenic mythology 
were at the brink beside him, all phrased with a 
technique as modern and lovely as tonight’s moon- 
rise: 

Pan, or some more impish prankster, 

screened by clouds of blossoming pinkster. 


The only price the poet has to pay, to permit poems 
to hatch so, for his later skillful incubating, is to 
remain alerted and sensitive, at every moment, to 
the beauty, the thrill, thrust into the soul from with- 
out. 
The sight of flaming autumn leaves dulling to 

brown awoke: 

~Gracefully the summer dies. 

Lay your pennies on her eyes. 


She was young and heaven-fair, 
with cloud-ribbons in her hair, 


eyes like still mountain-lakes, 
roses in her glowing cheeks— 
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to the final processional, to unheard music as lovely 
as the “Execution March” in “Yeoman of the Guard”: 


Now her shroud is snowy white, 
and she lies as still as night, 


done with rapture and surprise, 
Lay your pennies on her eyes. 


A glimpse of wind rippling an urmowed lawn birthed 
the memorable “The Wind-Foxes,” a picture that 
will forever recur when the grassheads sway: 


I know that they slip from their hidden cover 
to flash over the grass unseen— 


foxes sired by the huffing wind, 
sleek vixens as fleet of foot, 

one in speed with the wind’s rut, 
insatiable, undisciplined. 


Of the den, 


—it is hidden eternally: 
the spoor visible a moment, and then 


gone, like a breath breathed on a glass. 
Shod with the wind, hungry as rain, 

they flash down the yielding gray-green lane, 
and all you have left is the righting grass. 


A dew pearled cartwheel spider-web evoked “Jew- 
elled Snare,” each pearl ‘a mirror for earth and tree 
and sky.” The poet first noted, “Each pearl strains 
downward, pulled by the globe”; then, with clearing 
vision, 


see that each seed pearl on the web 
lifts the earth up toward #ts sky— 


swings the earth on an unseen chain 
stronger than all her gossamer; 
swings the fiery ball of the sun, 
swings the vastest furthest star. 


This is precise science, even in the age of Einstein, 
as well as heart-yeasting poetry. The mere sound of 
“Train-whistles at Night’ was translated by the poet 
into an enduring vision—one of the finest sustained 
figures in our language: 

I love to hear trains low at night, 

homing from some far pasture 


They moo louder through a blind fog, 
or black hours drizzly with moisture, 
that nothing can halt their mad stampede 
from the misty distant pasture 


They snort away into silence, then, 
in their glistening icy vesture, 
lowing into the depot stall, 

home from the distant pasture. 

The observation can come from something merely 
read. The marvels reported by the Byrd Antarctic 
Expedition so impressed me, that their picturing of 
the region of the mythical Swain Island evoked ‘The 
Ballad of Jonathan Swain,” a symphony of austral 
wonder: 

Ghostly ships leered past him. 
The moon grew old and pale. 
The stars split and fell from the sky 
like sleet and silver hail. 


Then came the enduring mirage: 


The water grew red as rubies. 
The air fluttered with birds. 
A green island lay hard abeam, 
brighter than new words. 


So it moved to the inevitable climax: 


A man may flee from some things 
to the ultimate land and sea; 

but there is one thing no man escapes: 
he cannot flee memory— 


he cannot lose one ripple 
on memory’s living stream ; 

he can lose the earth and the sun and the stars 
he cannot escape his dream. 


The impetus, the stimulus, the starting-point for 
these successive poems has been: a pumpkin in the 
autumn sunset; the rainless death of the desert; a 
bulldozer ripping a woodland into a suburb; a wood- 
land pool; a scarlet sumac leaf turning brown; 
rippling grass; a dewed spiderweb; the sound of 
trains whistling at night; newspaper accounts of the 
South Polar region, broadcast by the press to every- 
one in the civilized world. Notice that three stem 
from our mechanized age, to twice that many from 
unraped nature. All of these impressions have come, 
or could have come, to you, and a myriad more; for 
you have read of the desert, or widened your eyes to 
it in the pics. The poems did not come to you, 
because you were not sufficiently alerted and sensi- 
tive to what you sensed. 

What has been written of nature and the machine 
is as true of people, and your reactions toward them: 
from mere strangers to those you know best. When 
the stimulus moves you, jot it down—preferably 
training yourself to let it come rhythmically, like the 
germ of the poetic corn-grain, the fertilized yolk of 
the Heliconian egg. Visit and revisit your jottings. 
Let the imagination round them and sphere them 
into all they mean and may mean. Write down your 
sketch for the poem. And then call on the allied 
art, music, to lend its aid in the final development. 

Music usually has its prelude, to set the mood; 
its theme, which is returned to again and again, with 
altered and more radiant meaning each time; its deft 
use of all types of repetition, that inner core of poetry; 
its movements in different moods, light and tripping, 
sunny and melodious, martial and marching, shad- 
owed and nightbound; to the starburst of glory at 
the end, when the heavens “open like a new-rent 
veil.”” All this treatment, remember, may be accorded 
a pumpkin, a bulldozer, a browning leaf, a train, a 
spiderweb, anything. 

The poet may start and stop with a mere im- 
pression. 

In spring 
birds sing. 


A musician might play a theme once, and stop, with- 
out repetition, development, shapeliness, climax. The 
poet would never be noticed, if this were all that 
came. Neither would the musician. As a poet, then, 
note carefully how your fellow-poets let the tiny 
stimulus beanstalk until it reaches “from heaven 
to earth, from earth to heaven.”” Moreover, as poet— 
since your craft deals with the music to be evoked 
from words, or sound shredded into speech—im- 
merse yourself in music, the music you like, and even 
the music that you merely wonder at: to study how 
the effects are achieved, and how they succeed or 
fail, with you. Anything you observe, that moves 
you, is a possible germ for a poem, a match to your 
powder. The world without or within furnishes that 
much. Your own creative soul, schooled by the suc- 
cesses and failures of the poets and musicians from 
man’s dawn to man’s modern darkness, can do the 
rest—and will grow great, doing it. 


The Author & Journalist 
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WRITING FOR THE 
COMMUNITY THEATRE 


By JEAN PROVENCE 


THE GUN was not loaded! 
At least it was not Icaded 
with regular cartridges. But 
when the wad from the blank 
hit the villain we had to rush 
the actor to the doctor. That 
was the end of our rehearsals. 
The Richmond Little Theatre 
had to start over again with a 
ngw play and a new cast. 

In a Hamburger Heaven 
after the accident we discussed 
the danger of blanks. We de- 
cided what the theatre needed 
was a play with plenty of gun- 
play without actually discharg- 
ing the gun. That led to a typewriter and a couple 
of months later I bound up the manuscript of the 
“Scarlet Ghost.’’ It was a masterpiece of gunwaving. 
but with not one whiff of gunsmoke. 

I sent the play first to the Walter H. Baker Co. It 
came back in a few days with a nice letter from 
Theodore Johnson, the publisher. He said he was 
not in the market for a mystery play, and suggested 
I send it to his friend Harry Eldridge of the Eldridge 
Entertainment House. 

The play traveled the few miles to Franklin, Ohio, 
and came back again. Mr. Eldridge wrote he liked 
the play and could use it. There was, however, one 
thing wrong; the cast was out of line for amateur 
production. There were ten men and three girls in 
the play. If the ratio were in reverse he would have 
been glad to send me a check. Could I change the 
cast so the boys and girls were even in number? 

I wrote back I would see. My friends and I dis- 
cussed the play and it was rewritten to have a cast 
of five men and five women. In making the change 
I learned a play for the community theatre is not 
typed together the same as a commercial play for 
Broadway. I learned enough for a start and got a 
check back from Mr. Eldridge. 

Encouraged I wrote the publishers for their best 
sellers and settled down to learn something about 
the community theatre. Since then I have written and 
sold a lot of plays for Main Street. I have made 
mistakes, but fortunately I have always found the 
publishers cooperative in helping me adapt my ma- 
terial to their immediate needs. 

The first problem any writer has in tackling the 
market for community plays is to learn the market 
itself. The community theatre in the United States 
is complex and has a wide variety of demands to 
make on the playwright. 

Leslie H. Carter of the Banner Play Bureau warns. 
“The general trouble with the plays submitted to us 
is that they have not been written with any certain 
field in mind and are not what the publisher needs.”’ 


You cannot write a play for Broadway and then 
hope to sell it to a play publisher for the community 
theatre. That does not mean plays are easier or harder 
to write than the Broadway play. It simply indicates 
the producers and audiences of community plays want 
something different. They want a play that deals with 
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life about them and about themselves. It’s their own 
murror that pleases them most. 

Roland Fernand,. editor for the Dramatic Publish- 
ing Company, writes, "A Broadway play cannot get 
by on its reputation alone. There is really a small 
percentage of Broadway plays suitable to the com- 
munity theatre. Hence we must depend on specially 
written plays for the bulk of our lists.” 

Like any target the community theatre is a series 
of concentric circles. It is a series of producing groups 
that have their own demands and yet blend into the 
next higher or lower level. 

Harry Eldridge of the Eldridge Entertainment 
touse points out the community theatre covers every- 
thing from a local theatre, with unlimited production 
and acting facilities, such as the Dallas Theatre. 
through the Farmers’ Institutes and Granges which 
may put on an evening's entertainment in semi- 
d:amatic form. 

That means the potential author of a community 
play must evaluate what kind of community audience 
his show will eventually reach. Once that is deter- 
mined the manuscript should be marketed to that por- 
tion of the play publishing industry that makes a 
rarticular appeal and sales effort to the communities 
for which the show is written. 

The community theatre tends toward four distinct 
levels. Arbitrarily we can put at the bottom the thou- 
sands of producing groups in the small rural com- 
munities that buy the thirty-five cent non-royalty 
plays. They want plays written so that farm folks 
can understand them. If they are about farm problems 
so much the better. 

At the cross roads are produced such plays as 
‘Aaron Slick From Pumpkin Crick’’ and “Deacon 
Dubbs” by Walter Ben Hare. “Strawberry Kate” and 
“Cyclone Sally’’ by Eugene Hafer have had more pro- 
ductions than “Life with Father.” 

When I wrote “Grandpa's Twin Sister’ I aimed it 
at the rural market. Grandpa Hatcher has a big farm 
and a lot of money. When he fails to get any peace 
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he dresses up like his long-lost twin sister. His 
granddaughter dresses up in whiskers like grandpa. 
She is tricked into making a will. You can imagine 
the trouble Grandpa gets into before he drags in the 
scarecrow to hold his place in bed. To make things 
funnier the Irish maid sends for a mail-order husband. 

Corny? Sure, but it has sold thousands of copies. 
It combines several of the most popular themes in 
the rural play, mistaken identity, dressing up in some- 
body else’s clothes, and a mail-order husband. The 
play is broad, full of eye jokes, and is about the au- 
dience. The check was as big as those mailed for 
seriously plotted and characterized high royalty plays. 
Here are the big volume sales. 

Immediately above the rural community theatre is 
the small town playhouse. Here the directors select 
the same type of farce of the rural community only the 
subject matter is closer to their interests. Mystery 
plays, comedies about home life, and general interest 
plays are in demand. 

Hundreds of copies of my play “Henry's Hired 
Aunt” are sold in the small towns. The motivation 
is rooted in mistaken identity. It has many of the 
features of ““Grandpa’s Twin Sister” but it is written 
in a slightly more sophisticated vein. There is less 
slapstick and more comedy. 

Henry is suffering from amnesia. He falls in love 
with a girl whose aunt insists she marry a man with 
a family tree. Henry invents a family tree and hires 
an actress to pose as his aunt. His past catches up 
with Henry and there is the dickens to pay. In the 
last act I developed a lot of comedy by having Henry 
switch from one mind to another each time he was 
conked on the head. The heroine finally produced a 
helmet to keep him in the frame of mind to marry 
her. 

Small towns enjoy mystery plays and do such 
plays as “Hobgoblin House’? by Jay Tobias and 
“Tiger House” by Robert St. Clair. Walter Richard- 
son’s “Two Days to Marry’ and Charles George's 
“Mama's Baby Boy” are popular in this field. A 
screwy family play ‘The Daffy Dills” by Jay Tobias 
sold 10,000 copies in the first year of publication. 

The most popular community theatre in the United 
States is to be found in the average-sized cross sec- 
tion town of ten or twenty thousand up to the large 
cities. The communities are large enough to have 
adequate production facilities and a large group of 
actors to cast from. 

Katherine Kavanaugh wrote the almost perfect play 
for the Average American theatre when she typed out 
“Every Saturday Night.”” It was produced by Francis 
Josef Hickson at the Gateway Players Club in Holly- 
wood and was made into the movie that sent the 
Jones Family across the silver screens of the world. 

This average American theatre has developed a play 
that is distinctly its own. It is the adolescent play 
about high school kids and home life. Here the 
community theatre is at its best. The plays are of 
high quality and reveal genuine characterization and 
understanding of the high school youngster. 

When the publisher says he wants a better play or 
states the plays he is publishing are improving he is 
referring to the community play of the American 
Scene. This is a tough field to write in and demands 
as much skill from the playwright as Broadway. 

The New York theatre has been influenced by this 
type of play. ‘““What a Life,” ‘Junior Miss,’’ “Janie,” 
and “Dear Ruth” are strictly community plays that 
found their way to Broadway. They are New York's 
versions of Main Street. 
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One of the best sellers of the adolescent plays is 


“Footloose” by Charles Quimby Burdette. “Spring 


Fever” by Glenn Hughes and ‘Don’t Take My Penny” 
by Ann Coulter Martens are good plays to study in 
the Average American theatre. “June Mad” by Flor- 
ence Ryerson and Collins Clements has made a 
fortune for its authors. 

My two most successful plays of adolescent and 
home life are “Ignorance Is Bliss’ and ‘Growing 
Up.” “Growing Up” was tried out at the Gateway 
Players Club. 

In “Growing Up” the ten year old community 
headache, Penny, fights with the son of Pop’s boss 
and he loses his job. The kids patch up their fight 
and charge a basket of groceries to the boss. Pop 
lands in jail after a fight with the former employer, 
but the solitude of the cell gives Pop a chance to 
finish his invention. When the curtain goes down 
Pop and his boss have changed places. Pop runs the 
factory. 

“Growing Up” is not a hokum play and there are 
no stock laughs in it. So far as I could make it all 
the comedy comes out of the conflict of character. | 
had a definite outline but somehow I never was able 
to follow it. The characters kept wanting to write 
the play themselves. 

Early in the third act the son of the boss shows up 
with the marriage license of their older brother and 
sister who are eloping. From then on it was the 
kids’ play, not mine. They did the writing. I must 
have been in a trance and took dictation from the 
spirits. 

At the top is a limited group of producing groups 
in the large high schools and the well established 
Little Theatres than can pay fifty to a hundred dollars 
a performance for a play. Sometimes I am not sure 
if this is the top or the bottom level of the com- 
munity theatre. One thing certain, it follows the 
Broadway line and buys the fewest plays by authors 
writing for the community theatre. 

The large high schools have classes in speech which 
are devoted to play production. The Little Theatres 
are set up in imitation of the professional theatre. 
Both are interested in acting and what the actor gets 


out of the play rather than making money. It | 
nourishes their ego to appear in a play that had a | 


run on Broadway. Nothing is too far over their 
heads for them to tackle. There is always the solid 
earth under the basement to catch them. But the 
funny thing about it, sometimes they actually catch 
that star and nail it on their dressing room door. 

This does not mean all dramatic groups in the 
large high schools and the Little Theatres produce 
only Broadway plays. They do many of the Average 
American plays as well as “You Can’t Take It With 
You’ and “The Man Who Came to Dinner.” A 
Little Theatre in Denver actually did “Grandpa's 
Twin Sister’’ and had a lot of fun doing it. 

The fifty dollar royalty theatre holds great promise 
for the writer of community plays, but so far the 
checks are still somewhere in the upper regions of 
the Golden River. 
are willing to consider plays for the older groups; 
but the tendency of Little Theatres to use only ‘name’ 
plays is discouraging to an author who does not have 
a Broadway boost. For that reason we shy at plays 
which are not in the high school or church field.” 

This field is not entirely closed to the community 


theatre playwright. Some of the colleges such as the 
University of Texas and the University of Oklahoma 
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By HELEN M. ROBERTS 


| IBSEN AND I 


YEARS ago when I first be- 
gan to write plays, someone 
told me that [bsen spent hours 
at a time moving chessmen 
ovér a board in front of him 
—not playing a solitary game 
of chess, but moving char- 
acters in the great drama as 
yet within his mind. 

Some people can see their 
created characters in physical 
detail, the complete room 
through which they move, and 
its relationship to the rest of 
the house, as well as every 
character's movement through- 
out the scene. Other less fortunate writers may have 
the same visualization difficulty that I possess. Still 
others may have only partial visualization for the 
fairly long period required in a scene or act. 

For the last two groups I would recommend Ibsen's 
device. Possibly the great dramatist worked his chess- 
men before he wrote a word, but for me it is a sort 
of proving-ground, a dress-performance with only 
myself as audience. 

Because of this visualization difficulty, | write down 
every detail of the characters during the time they are 
being conceived in my mind. Physical details such as 
clothes and mannerisms, as well as character traits, 
voice, family relationship, past history, all are noted 
as guides whenever they occur to me. The entire plot 
is worked out, scene by scene. A rough sketch of the 
set is made. 

The dress-rehearsal with the chessmen is probably 
much more detailed than Ibsen found necessary. To 
make the play more convincing to its author-audience, 
and also to help make it more playable by an amateur 
cast whose director is frequently inexperienced, I make 
use of an extremely simple and variable set. 

A shallow 2” cardboard box about 10”x14” is suit- 
able. The entrances and windows are not cut in the 
sides, but are movable arches that may be clipped into 
any position to suit any stage requirements. The furni- 
ture may be made of cardboard, or an entire set of 
small doll furniture may be purchased reasonably and 
used over and over. This furniture is arranged like 
the preliminary rough sketch of the set, but changes 
are frequently necessary to secure a pleasing and 
harmonious result. 

Then come the chessmen. For simplicity I use the 
white men for those characters favorable to the hero 
or heroine, and black men for those antagonistic. 
Similarly in choosing individual chessmen, a pawn 
might represent a child or an unimportant character 
while the king, queen, or knight would have an op- 
portunity to play appropriate parts. When there is a 
large cast, I sometimes fasten the names to the players 
with Scotch tape. ; 

It is easier to arrange a satisfactory set when a 
working model like this is used. It can be as elaborate 
as desired. There is no doubt concerning the position 
of every character on the stage. When one character 
has left by a certain exit, he remains outside that exit 
until his re-entrance. Directors of amateur groups 
find frequently that a script only too often calls for 
lines by a character who has not yet entered, or that 
a character having entered remains as dead timber 
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after his initial speech. Worse still! Imagine a melo- 
drama in which the villain is killed early in the scene, 
and no stage arrangement made for his disposal 
throughout the play. 

After a play is completed in its rough draft, the 
performance with the chessmen on the stage is a sort 
of triumph as well as a necessary lesson to the writer, 
working with the script, reading aloud the play, and 
entering into the spirit of the characters’ dialogue, 
movements, and attitudes, as a combination author, di- 
rector, actor. Frequently speeches may seem too long, 
depending on the position or activity of the other 
actors. The entrances may appear ill-timed, or pos- 
sibly insufficient time has elapsed since an exit for a 
certain character to have accomplished his purpose. 

By placing the chessmen outside the exit they used, 
there will be no confusion as to which entrance they 
should use next. It may save searching through pages 
of script to find the missing exit. Even a writer with 
perfect visualization might make an error in entrances, 
an error which might be entirely overlooked until time 
came for the play’s production. 

All these stage corrections should be rewritten into 
the script at this reading. Then the play is ready for 
uninterrupted performances with still greater attention 
to the sound, the timing, the sharpening of the 
speeches, and the reaction of one character toward an- 
other. 

A final ‘First Nighter’ chessmen production will 
smooth out still more rough spots. Whenever pos- 
sible a play should be given a group-reading, with 
the players walking through their lines. Better still, 
of course, is a trial performance. But where no op- 
portunity is available for further testing before publi- 
cation, the director, the players, and the audience will 
all be thankful for the chessmen’s contribution to 
even the most unpretentious play, and the playright 
will have the satisfaction of knowing his play is at 
least thoroughly playable. 


“I’m sorry, but we’re currently overstocked. 
During the paper shortage we’ve run out of re- 
jection slips.” 
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PLAY MARKETS 


Art Craft Play Co., Drawer 1830, Cedar Rapids. 
Iowa. (Average 10 plays yearly.) One or three- 
act having one interior setting. Prefer few more 
men than women in cast. Plays must be suitable 
for high school production. Use farce or comedy 
in three-act plays—farce, comedy, or drama in 
one-act ones. -ayment is made on purchase, de- 
pending on the play. ““We make a point of giving 
all material an immediate reading and reply,” 
states J. Vincent Heuer, editor. 

Baker Company (Walter H.), 178 Tremonti 
Boston, Mass. (Average 100 plays yearly.) 
lishes all kinds of plays. Buys outright; infre- 
quenily on royalty basis. Increased demand for 
plays with all-women casts. Present call for post- 


St., 
Pub- 


war material having to do with world peace. 
Plays in two to three weeks. Theodore Johnson, 
editor. (This firm was established in 1845 and 


has one of the largest catalogs in the community 
read 


theatre. Mr. Johnson is always willing to 
any manuscript material provided it is slanted 
toward the amateur market. Provence.) 
Banner Plays Co., 519 Main St., Cincinnati 2. 
(Yearly number varies.) Buys entertainment ma- 
terial other than plays—skits, jokes, ete. One 
act and three-act plays, all types, for mixed or 
all-women cast. Market is schools and churches. 


Buys outright or on royalty basis. 

Banner Play Bureau, Inc., 44% Powell St., 
Francisco 2. Wants plays of the type used mostly 
by high schools and small dramatic groups. Les- 
lie H. Carter, president, himself is a writer of 
entertainment material and does considerable 
editing. The author will gain time by writing 
Mr. Carter about his play before submitting it. 
If possible the play should have had a_ per- 
formance before submission. Provence, 

Beckley Cardy Co., 1632 Indiana Ave., Chicago, 
is no longer in the market for plays. 

Bugbee Company (The Willis N.), {28 S. War- 
ren St., Syracuse N. Y. Willis N. Bugbee, presi- 
dent, is in need of a real good mystery drama 
with a mingling of good comedy. This is a gen- 
eral publishing house for the community theatre, 
slanting for the average producing group. 
Provence, 

Dramatic Publishing Co. (The), 1706 S. Prairie 
Ave., Chicago 16. (40-50 yearly.) Buys some read- 
ing, skits, holiday handbooks, as well as one-act 
and full-length plays, with one set shows pre- 
ferred; also plays for all women and girls. Big- 
gest single market is the high school. Reports 
in two to four weeks. Can use all types, although 
comedies and mysteries are popular. Payment is 
upon acceptance—outright or royalty basis. (The 
high school is this company’s biggest market and 
plays of interest to young pegple are in demand. 
Recently some top-notch Broadway plays have 
been added but the community play remains the 
biggest seller. Roland Fernand, editor, will work 
with an author and help with the development of 
the play as he feels this tends to bring forth a 
much better script. . Provence.) 

Dramatics Magazine, College Hill Sta., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. Is discontinuing the publication of 
one-act plays effective with October, 1947, issue. 
No plays will be accepted till further notice. 
Ernest Bavely is editor. 

Eldridge Entertainment House, Ifranklin, Ohio. 
H. C. Eldridge, Jr., editor. “The type material 
used depends on the year’s publishing schedule, 
but always includes three-act and one-act plays 
for schools, churches, women’s and rural groups, 
ete., stunts, novelties, etc. Every year, we also 
have included special day plays for program 
books of readings, recitations, drills, novelties, 
etc. These special day items cover a wide range 
from Hallowe’en. Thanksgiving and Christmas, to 
Mother’s Day, Easter, Graduation, etc: We are 
also interested in operettas for both high and 
grade school, minstrel material, ete. Our schedule 
usually includes entertainment material such as 
banquet books, stunt books, game books, panto- 
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mimes, speakers’ helps, ete. Manuscripts should 
be typed on one side of sheet only, double-spaced 
and in the case of dramatized items, should be 
prepared in that form. Directions for staging, 
costuming, and action should be included, as well 
as dialog. Care should be taken to avoid stilted 
dialog and trite plots. Plays should include plenty 
of action, whether farce, comedy or comedy-drama 


in type. We prepare our publishing schedule in 
late fall for the succeeding year, so prefer to 
have manuscripts submitted between December 


and early Spring. Good mss. will however, be 
considered at any time during the year. We-as- 
sume no responsibility for submitted mss., but 


them all reasonable care. There is no read- 
All short items and some longer ma- 
outright, although we do oc- 
casionally write Royalty contracts for full .eve- 
ning plays and operettas. Payment made on ac- 
ceptance.( This house is one of the leaders in the 
special field of rural entertainment. Harry 
Eldridge is most helpful in slanting a play to- 
wards his specific needs. If he can use your play 
at all he will tell you how to rewrite it for a 
check. Provence.) 

Gillum Book Co., 409-408 Woodland Ave., Kan- 
sas City 6, Mo, (About 50 plays vearly.) Publishes 
ali kinds of home economics material, buying out- 
right at an average of $25 for all plays accepted, 
in one or two scenes, 1000-5000 words, or running 
20-30 minutes. Present demand is for nutrition 
plays, health plays, first aid, renovation of gar- 


give 
ing charge. 
terial is purchased 


ments, fashion shows, etiquette plays, ete. Pub- 
lisher judges submitted plays’ theatrical pos- 
sibilities, does not require testing before submis- 
sion. Accepts or returns within one week after 
receipt. Mrs. G, N. Gillum, editor. 

French, Samuel. 25 W. 45th St.. New York. 


(This is one of the largest publishers of plays, 
At one time, it had the market sewed up on 
Broadway plays. The firm gets hundreds of 
manuscripts and requires a reading fee for sub- 
mission. Before sending a manuscript write and 
describe your play. Provence.) 
Greenberg: Publisher, 201 I. 57th St., 
York. Does not buy any plays regularly. 
Hardin (Ivan Bloom) Co., 3806 Grove Ave., Des 
Moines, Ta. Readings 8-10 minutes; mainly one 
and three-act plays for schools and community 
groups, non-professional, avoiding sophistication, 
profanity, difficult staging, anything which 
would bar production where facilities are meagre. 
and anything in character which would make it 
objectionable to school and religious leaders in 
small communities. Buys outright at rates de- 
pending on length of play, on publisher's existing 
stock of that particular type of play, current 
popularity of such a type, and so forth. Also 
pays on royalty basis, varying terms, but gen- 
eraily 50 per cent of royalties collected on pro- 
ductions. Reports usually within 2 or 3 weeks, 


(Continued on Page 16) 


New 


FIRST CEREAL RIGHTS 
By JAMES A. CRAWFORD 


Time is a sieve of finest mesh. 
The grains of truth run through; 

But we don't find the good whole wheat 
That Grandad used to chew. 


Perhaps the pale and mushy stuff 
We grind out days and nights 

Should have more grits, more husk, more germ 
To sell first serial rights. 


The Author & Journalist 
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Golfer and Sportsman, 821 Masonic Bldg., Min- 
neapolis 2, edited by C. E. Freeman, pays 1 cent a 
word on publication for human interest, informative 
articles of wide appeal, 1500 to 2000 words in 
length, and short stories of real literary quality, 2000 
words. Some 4, 8, and 12-line verses, both serious 
and humorous, are used, as well as fact items of 300 
words. All material must be of out-of-door, sport, 
or general interest nature, but must contain some- 
thing of interest for every member of the family. 
Payment for verse is 40 cents a line. Margaret Bush- 
nell is associate editor. 

Horticulture, 300 Massachusetts Ave., Boston, 
Mass., published 20 times a year, uses short garden- 
ing articles, 250, 750,, 1000 words, on gardening 
only. They must be tctual experiences or else scien- 
tifically accurate. Gardening photos are also used. 
Payment is made on publication at 1 to 2 cents a 
word, $2 to $6 for photos. Supplementary rights 
are released to the author. Editor is William H. 
Clark. 

The Buick Magazine, 818 W. Hancock Ave., De- 
troit, Mich., pays according to value, on acceptance, 
for articles covering places and events of interest to 
tourists, 500 to 600 words, illustrated with pictures. 
A. J. Cutting, editor, says: ‘We like short articles 
on places of historic or scenic interest; colorful cere- 
monials or festivals of more than local interest; 
people who are doing interesting things—if receptive 
to visiting tourists. We cannot use cartoons, poetry, 
quizzes, fillers of the oddity type, first-person ac- 
counts of vacations or tours.” Fillers used cover in- 
teresting places or everts, 200 to 300 words and 
one picture. Supplementary rights are released to 
the author. 

Aviation Week, McGraw-Hill Bldg., 330 W. 42nd 
St., New York, according to a late report, is not in 
the market for any material. All the writing is done 
by the publication’s large staff. Special articles are 
requested of specific individuals in the industry. 


Kelly Janes, Box 506, Oakdale, Calif., was not 
able to put over The Cypriot, the little monthly for 
which he had great hopes. So check it off as sus- 
pended. 

National Bottlers Gazette, 80 Broad St., New York 
4, has increased its rate from $7.50 a page to $10 a 
page, plus $3 to $5 for photos and art. From now 
on, this publication wi!l work only with credited 
representatives. J. E. Stevens, staff editor, informs 


» ann TD 
(KET TIPS: 

that application forms have been mailed to several 
hundred freelance writers, who may wish to apply 
for territorial assignments. Mr. Stevens will be in- 
terested in hearing from writers not on the list. All 
accredited correspondents will receive the “NBG 
Correspondence Manual,” containing complete com- 
prehensive information on the type of material 
wanted, how it should be prepared, types of material 
not wanted. They also will receive credentials iden- 
tifying them as exclusive NBG correspondents in the 
territory covered. 


Editorial offices of Fawcett Comic Magazines have 
moved from 1501 Broadway to the Fawcett Building, 
67 West 44th St., New York 18. These include: 
Captain Marvel Adventures, Don Winslow of the 
Navy, Captain Midnight, Ozzie and Babs, and Wow; 
Funny Animals, Hoppy, the Marvel Bunny, George 
Pal’s Puppetoons and Mary Marvel; Hopalong Cas- 
sidy, Master Comics, Whiz Comics, and The Jungle 
Girl. 

The Modern Psychologist, which recently moved 
its offices from Noel, Mo. to Springfield, Mo., writes: 
“We are far behind on reading manuscripts. How- 
ever, our rates, as promised, will be increased in 
another 60 days. Manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamped reply envelope will go in the waste basket. 
Payment on acceptance. Next issue will be larger, 
have a much wider market, and those who have done 
a good job so far at low rates will be remembered. 
Better inquire regarding subject, and length before 
submitting.” 

Hearth and Home, Skelgas Div. Skelly Oil Co., 
P. O. Box 436, Kansas City 10, Mo., issued bi-month- 
ly, uses articles on homemaking, food preparation, 
household aids, care of the home and family, hobbies, 
family, etc., 500 to 1500 words, paying 2 cents a 
word, or $15 for single page with photographs; $25 
for double page with photographs. Material should 
be of interest to rural and suburban families. All 
material becomes the property of Skelgas. Contribu- 
tions should be addressed to Viola H. Ward, editor. 


Teens is the new name for Keen-Teens, 11 Park 
Pl., New York 7, edited by Raymond C. Krank for 
girls in the first and second years of high school. It 
is currently overstocked. When it is in the market, 
however, it uses articles, 200 to 1000 words in length, 
and short stories, 1800 to 2500 words, paying 1 to 
114 cents a word on acceptance. Supplementary 
rights are génerally released to the author. 


pon for free MS. report. 


A. & J. TRAINING IN FICTION WRITING 


Absolutely Dependable — Professional — Personal 


For 25 years A. & J. has proved its ability to train writers success- 
fully. Ask for free booklet, “The Way Past the Editor,” and cou- 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE, 1835 Champa St., Denver, Colo. 


ADDRESS 


August, 1947 
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WIN Cash and Cars 


] An interesting folder describing 
FREE the ALL-AMERICAN COURSE 
® IN CONTEST WRITING. Our 


students are America’s biggest winners. Get upto 
PRIZE IDEAS, the bulletin that lists current | veel, report 
contests, judging slant, entries that won, com- Counselors, Personality Teachers, q 
plete HOW TO WIN WRITE-UPS, analyses GROWING—UNCROWDED PROFESSION 


Sponsor’s products. SEND ONLY 10c to cover More and more police use grapho analysis handling suspects 
handling costs and criminals. They understand how criminals think. Their } 
. handwriting tells. Men like Hugh Dunlap, university student, Harry 


Learn to Win ! Write Now! Find Out How! Allen, retired preacher, use itin court, win cases, earn j 


ALL AMERICAN SCHOOL 


voted to teaching grapho analysis offers thorough \ 
training to earnest, ambitious men and women regard- { 
1639 Mohican Street, Philadelphia 38, Pa., Dept. A.J. 


less of where you live, small town, farm or city. Send 

for GRAPHO ANALYST, illustrated lesson, personal | 
handwriting analysis offer, ALL FREE. Must be 21 or 
over. Address A. 1. G. A.Inc., 132 Noel, Missouri. 


SELL IN THREE MONTHS — INTERNATIONAL WRITERS — 


OR MON EY BACK ° Has been sold to St. Louis editors and writers and their 
new address is P. O. Box 1956, St. Louis 18, Missouri. 
wed Please address all mss. and letters to the Director at 
IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— the above address. 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES ... — this space for our ads. New services and ad- 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. P.O —— 7 to 18. Mo 
In past years | have sold some 3000-3500 
stories ... articles... serials . . . series. Now, 
I'm teaching it. 
s ¢ @ 
ALSO CRITICISM AND COLLABORATION MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Write for Terms and FREE Pamphlet, 
“Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing” 


Wi LL HERMAN or articles of any kind. Being an experienced secre- 

: tary and proofreader, they will be returned to you 

5703 Broadway _Suite No.4 _—_Cleveland, neatly and accurately typed on good quality bond. 50c 
per 1,000 words, one free carbon. 


CLARE B. MOFFITT, R.D.4, Box 283, Elgin, Ill. 


UTHOR | 
OF BOOKS: So You Want To Write A Book 


IF YOU HAVE THE IDEA, we will tell you how to start, 
@ We are established general Book simple and direct. You don’t have to be a college 


Send your manuscripts to me—novels, shorts, scripts 


Publishers. We offer you friendly graduate. 
editors and MS readers; able ar- OUR PLAN has been successfully used by columnists, 
tists ; punctual printers ; agents for Pongal gd gaat radio and stage personal- 
Great Britain and the Continent; SEND ($1.00) Check or Money Order for your copy of 
distribution at home and abroad. YOU TOO CAN WRITE A BOOK to 

@If you have a typewritten book MS ETHEL PAIGE 
—on any subject, prose (30,000 Authors Representative and Public Relationist 
words and up) or poetry (book- 1687 Broadway, cor. 53rd St. New York 19, N. Y. 


size collections for Contemporary 
| Poets Series)—you are cordially 
invited to submit it, with the com- V 


plete certainty on your part that What Will YOU Sell In 1947? 


it will be read without delay, and 


of course free. Write first if you Let our specialized service help you get your material 
prefer. over to Publishers and Motion Picture Producers. 

@If unavailable, your MS will be re- Individual analysis and suggested revision saves you 

turned promptly and carefully. If profitiess struggle and valuable time. 
be Markets are wide open for established authors as well 
promptly and adequately. as new writers. Originals, published stories, book man- 

DORRANCE & COMPANY uscripts are in demand now! 
WRITE TODAY FOR MY FREE BOOKLET 
(Incorporated 1920) EXPLAINING MY SERVICE 
Dept. A. ADELINE M. ALVORD 
(Established 1919) 


370-374 DREXEL 3UILDING 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist. 
14 The Author & Journalist 


6605 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 28, Calif. 


Qualify for Certified Grapho Analyst Degree at 
home, spare time. Credit, Employment, Personnel EL 
Managers, Business, Professional men, women use f S>-..., 
in their work, earn substantial 
ees in spare time. Many study solely for personal J 
benefit, no desire to earn money, find it so fasci- 
j 
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The Independent Monthly, 706 Thompson Bldg., 
Tulsa 3, Okla., a monthly edited by Frank B. Tay- 
lor, uses 1000 to 3000 word articles on oil econom- 
ics, operating, technical, field, producing, but strongly 
urges author correspondence on any attempted feature 
material. Cover photos on oil fields or related scenes, 
unusual independent company angles, are bought at 
$10 each. The articles treat independent oil company 
interests in the U. S. area only. Payment is made on 
acceptance at 1/, to 2 cents a word, and supple- 
mentary rights are released to the author upon re- 
quest. 

The Texaco Star, 136 E. 42nd St., New York 17, 
quarterly house organ edited by Wilfred B. Talman, 
pays $10 for gag cartoons of a specialized nature 
used in two other magazines, The Texaco Dealer and 
Texaco Topics, but is usually well-stocked on these. 
Cartoonists should submit roughs only. Most of the 
material is staff-written or written within the com- 
pany. Mr. Talman says: “We should be glad to 
consider occasional short-short fiction with an oil 
field or refinery locale, a cowboy or Western legend 
with some petroleum industry background if written 
in a light and fresh vein. Since our requirements 
are specilized, we prefer that writers query us 
before submitting completed manuscripts. Technical 
accuracy and good quality writing are imperative. 
Payment is made on acceptance at 2 cents a word. 
Supplementary rights released on request.” 

The following have limited needs: The Carnation, 
715 N. Van Buren St.. Milwaukee, a bi-monthly 
edited by Robert A. Kidera, pays up to $5 each 
(on acceptance) for humorous cartoons and photos 
of dairying; The Modern Millwheel, General Mills, 
Inc., 400 Second Ave., S. Minneapolis, a monthly 
edited by Joe W. Gangelhoff, pays $5 to $10 on ac- 
ceptance for jokes, skits, epigrams or cartoons; 
Southern Telephone News. Southern Bell Tel. & Tel. 
Co., 1133 Hurt Bldg., Box 2211, Atlanta, Ga., a 
monthly edited by Clarence S. Bolen, buys photos or 
cartoons pertaining to the telephone business, at 
unnamed rates on acceptance; My Buddy, Kearney 
and Trecker Corp., Milwaukee 14, Wis., edited by 
J. R. Young, buys occasional photographs and illus- 
trations at $5 on acceptance, paying $10 to $15 for 
those accepted for cover use. 


YOU CAN WIN! 


Shepherd Students are winnnig Cash, Cars, Dia- 
mond Rings, Refrigerators, Travel Trips, Fur Coats, 


Radios and Watches in Prize Contests! 


You, too, can cash in on Contests! The Shepherd 
Course will give you the Secrets of Winning. 
Write NOW for a Gift Copy of the newest 
“SHEPHERD CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLE- 
TIN’—bringing you WINNING HELP for the big 
It's FREE! 
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SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. A, 1015 Chestnut St. 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Contests now on. 


MAIL ORDER OPPORTUNITIES 
Read the oldest maii trade journal in the field. 
MAIL ORDER NEWS 
Helped others to make some real money for over 50 

years. Will do the same for YOU 


$1.50 year — Copy 25c (coin) 


SILVERCREST PUBLICATIONS 
3040 North Ave., Dept. AJ2 Chicago 47, tli. 


SAVE TIME—MONEY—REJECTIONS 
Know Exactly What Is Wrong! 
Get my 12-POINT CRITICISM ANALYSIS. $1.00 for 
2500 words. 30-point analysis on mss. 2500 to 10,000. 
Include return postage. WILL MARKET SALABLE 
ONES for 10%. 
HILL LITERARY SERVICE 


Box 9813 Los Feliz Station Hollywood 27, California 


SELL YOUR BRAINS 


Write and publish your own booklets more economic- 
ally than most people ever dreamed. Publisher tells 
HOW in his revealing book ‘“‘How to Make Money 
Writing and Publishing Your Own Booklets."” WRiTE 
for FREE information concerning this book TODAY. 


ROYAL PUBLISHERS 


Auburn 2, Alabama 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Promptly, Accurately and Neatly 
by experienced typist 
50c — 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections Carbon Copy 
MRS. STANLEY FREEMAN 
Shenandoah, lowa 


WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market 
open to beginning writers, and the only one where you 
can EARN AS YOU LEARN! One of my graduates sells 
more than $100 worth of stories and articles monthly. 
My special course of instruction in WRITING FOR THE 
JUVENILE MAGAZINES teaches everything it is neces- 
sary to know. Write for terms. Mention Author & 
Journalist. 
LEROY OSBORNE 

23-A GREEN S WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


THE GHOSTERS 
CRITICISM REVISION 
Those we are helping report excellent results in un- 
derstanding and sales. We can do for you what you 
probably cannot do for yourself help you sell 
Report on one short story, under 5000 words, $1.00. 
Plot Book folio free with each report; folio alone 50c. 


WRITECRAFT SERVICE 


Box 202-J Chicago Heights, Dl. 


. which you will ‘‘find yourself’’ as a writer. 


{ 


j 745 S. Plymouth Bivd. 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING 

day guidance through prelirtinary note-taking, organ- 
izing and expanding the idea, assembling the charac- 
ters, plotting, up the chapters, bal. for 
dramatic emphasis, writing the first draft, and re on. 
Easy to follow, assures a soundly built book, the only 
kind that will sell. 


Why not try this Plan? A novel may be the form in 


Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 


Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


August, 1947 
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The Pegasus, Fairchild Engine & Airplane Corp., 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, a house organ, uses 
general aviation articles of 2500 words with illus- 
trations, but does not mention rate of payment. Ed- 
itor is F. D. Walker. 


The World in Books 


Brings you solid reviews of over 3000 new 
books a year, or about !0,000 titles for the 
subscription price of 
36 months for $1.00 
(If abroad add. $1.00 for postage.) It’s a 
professional necessity for you to keep in touch 
with the new books. Send your subscription to 
Boston 16, Massachusetts 


POETS: Send self-addressed stamped envelope 
* for '947 PRIZE PROGRAM; Quarterly 
prizes $25; Poetry Book Contest, etc. You will re- 
ceive atso description of HELP YOURSELF HAND- 
lent ($1 each) containing 999 PLACES TO SEND 


KALEIDOGRAPH, A National Magazine of Poetry 
(Published monthly since 1929; 25c a copy; $2 a year) 


624 N. Vernon Ave. Dallas 8, Texas 


SHORT STORY WRITING 


How to write, what to write, and where to sell. Our 
courses in Short-Story Writing, Juvenile Writing, Ar- 
ticle Writing, Versification and others, offer construct- 
ive criticism; frank, honest, practical advice; real 
teaching. Ali courses moderately priced. 

for full particulars and a sample copy of the 
WRITER’S MONTHLY, write today to: 


The Home Correspondence School 
Dept. AJ, Springfield 3, Mass. 


52 WRITER’S RECORD CARDS, $1.00 


Records profit or loss on each manuscript and 
whom mailed to. Records editorial remarks. Six 
sample cards tor 10c. Stamps accepted. 


Edward Parker, Short Story Doctor 
2205 Hazeldell Street Pittsburgh 10, Pa. 


WRITERS ... WORK TO DIRECT ORDER ONLY! 


Title Mag Price 


Yankee Frankenstein Sensation $175.00 
Taxicab Tidbits This Week 250.00 
The Scorpion True Detective 495.00 


a. |! have written and sold the above articles plus 
1000 others in the past 15 years to over 100 dif- 
ferent national magazines. 

b. My students—WRITING AND SLANTING TO DI- 
RECT ORDER ONLY—are featured today in scores 
of newsstand publications. 

c. |! have developed a NEW-—COMPLETELY PER- 
SONAL—ABSOLUTELY INDIV!IDUAL—Course in 
Article Writing SLANTING YOUR PERSONAL 
TALENTS AND INDIVIDUAL MATERIAL TO 
SPECIALIZED MARKETS. 

d. No. offer AS UNIQUE—AS DIFFERENT—AS 
PRACTICAL—FOR THE BEGINNING WRITER OR 
THE PROFESSIONAL—has ever before been made 
by a SELLING WRITER AND RECOGNIZED IN- 
STRUCTOR. 

Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphlet, 
“Writing To Direct Order Only.” 


WILL H. MURRAY 
5703 Broadway Cleveland 4, Ohio 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J." 
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PLAY MARKETS 
(Continued from Page 12) 


but sometimes during cataloging or busiest order 
season, 5 to 6 weeks. Testing before submission 
not required. Ivan B. Boyd, editor. 

Little Brown & Co., 31! Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. Rarely publishes single plays, usually not 
interested unless the play nas been successfuris 
and professionally produced. 

Northwestern Press, 2200 Park Ave., Minne- 
apolis, Minn. (60-75 vearly.) One-act and full- 
length plays suitable for high schools, colleges, 
churches, little theatres, and amateur’ groups, 
Comedies preferred. Present need, strong dra- 
matic one-act plays. Also, publishes skits and 
various types of entertainment. Suggest that 
authors write for catalog. Buys outright at rates 
depending upon estimated sales value of the ma- 
terial; also, on royalty basis. Testing not nec- 
essary before submission, but an advantage to the 
author. Reports in approximately two weeks. lL. 
M. Brings, editor. (This house is ex xpanding and 
has recently bought the T. S. Denison Co., of 
Chicago. The Northwestern catalog contains plays 
for high school and community theatres alike. 
The Denison catalog has been slanted more to 
the rural theatre and has the longest list of 
minstrel material in the business. Mr. Brings 
buys the plays for both catalogs. He wants plays 
with farce elements dealing with adolescent 
themes. It would pay to write and send him an 
outline of your play. Provence.) 

Penn Play Co., 60! Locust St... Philadelphia. 
Publishes oné and three-act plays, in one simpl 
set, suitable for production by young people's 
groups, schools, churches, and little theatres, 
buying outright according to arrangements made 
with author. At present requires cast of most or 
all women. Does not require testing before sub- 
mission. Reports within three weeks. Teresa E. 
Real, editor. 

Plays, The Drama Magazine for Ycung People, 
8 Arlington St., Boston 16. (90-100 yeariy.) One 
act only holiday, historical, comedies, fantasies, 
ete., suitable for production by school children. 
Magazine is divided into three sections according 
to age level—Junior and Senior High, Intermedi- 
ate, and Primary. $10-$25, on acceptance. 

Random House, Inc., 457 Madison Ave., New 
York, Plays of every variety which have achieved 
metropolitan production, on royalty basis) on 
terms in accordance with standards established 
by the Authors League of America. Requires that 
plays have had testing before submission. Re- 
ports within two or three weeks. Sax Commins, 
editor, 

Row, Peterson & Co.. Ifli Ridge Ave., Evan- 
ston, Ill. (15-20 plays vyvearly.) One-act ane 
three-act plays for high schools, colleges, churches 
—the general non-professional field. Best guide, 
is to judge audience reaction in such cireum- 
Sstances—reaction that the playwright ob- 
served. 3uys outright, paying upon acceptance 
as to suitability of a play for any of these groups. 
an amount in line with publisher's estimate of 
play’s worth for the specific market, also on 
royalty basis. at rates which vary slight!y as the 
matter is taken up with the playwright in each 
case. Steady demand for plays with preponder- 
ance of female characters, especially in full- 
length plays. ‘‘We believe war plays are liabili- 
ties at this time. Testing before submission not 
required, as publisher does testing if plays are 
bought, but tested manuscripts are preferred as 
they are usually better written. Reports usually 
within two weeks, often sooner. Lee Owen Snook, 
editor. Has a thriving department of plays for 
children, and is in the market for plays for the 
kindergarten on up through the grades. Plays 
that have been produced by the author are pre- 
ferred, since much stress is put on testing. Op- 
erettas, skits, and practically all forms of enter- 
tainment for little folks. This material is bought 
outright or on a percentage of book sales. 

Standard Publishing Co., 20 Kk. Central Park- 
way, Cincinnati 10, (10-12 plays vearly.) Enter- 
tainment material; religious plays—Christmas, 
Easter, and missionary plays. Outright purehase 
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it rate depending upon length and quality. Pre- 
fers testing before submissio.. lborothy bay 
Foster. 

Pasadena Playhouse, 3% S. Il Monino Ave., 
Pasadena 1, Calif., tries out original plays 01 
its Laboratory Theatre which seats about 50 to 60 
people. No royalties are paid for plays used here. 
Royalties, however, are paid for plays used on the 
mainstage and for plays used in the student thea+ 
tres. But these plays, we are informed by Charles 
Fk’. Prickett, general manager, are tested plays,.thé 
rights to produce which are purchased through 
various play brokerage agents. Any playwright 
interested in having an original play tried out in 
the Laboratory Theatre should write Mr. Prickett 


for conditions. 


Today, Ames Agency, P. O. Box 925, Santa Fe, 
N. M., Don Ames, publisher, advises that effective 
immediately material is being accepted from paid sub- 
scribers only. “This is necessary,” writes Mr. Ames, 
“as we are’slower getting out of the red than we 
thought we would be. Phyments are just the same, one 
cent a word for feature material and one dollar for 
poetry and fillers.” 

New England Quarterly, Hubbard Hall, Brunswick, 
Maine, edited by Herbert Brown, uses articles and 
essays, not over 25 double-spaced typwritten pages, 
on New England Life and Letters, but makes no pay- 
ment for material. 


WRITERS’ COLONY 


You are cordially invited to spend your ptt Se in N. 
with me. Personal-Private Instr. (Crit. by mail all 7a ) 


1—WRITERS: Here’s How! (Basic Technique) $1.00 
2—WRITERS: Help Yourselves! (Formulas) 2.00 
3—WRITERS: Let’s Plot! (Plots for everything) 2.00 
4—WRITERS: Make It Sell! (Advance Technique) 2.00 
5—WRITERS: Learn to Earn! (Advance orders) 2.50 
6—WRITERS: Try Short Shorts (Eight Patterns Expl.) 3. 


MILDRED |. REID 


Summer Address: Contoocook, New Hampshire 


SEND FOR FREE CATALOG 


High standards of performance, maintained 
year in and year out, explain the long life of 
the OLDEST WRITERS SERVICE (established 
1893). A complete service for short stories, 
BOOKS, articles, essays, verse—we criticize, 
revise, type, market. Catalog Free of Dept. J. 


Agnes M. Reeve, Director Franklin, Ohio 


WRITERS’ BOOKS and COURSES 
We can supply every helpful instruction book 
in print, including British text books. If you 
can’t locate it, whether for Radio, Television, 
Fiction, Cartooning, etc., write for catalogs. 
THE INDEPENDENT WRITERS ASSOCIATION 
Somerville, New Jersey 


Ghost Writer and contributor to twenty-two 
different magazines, announces retirement to 
redwoods. Will help you write to sell. Stamp, 
please, on inquiry. Address Piercy, California. 


GHOSTWRITER 


Eighteen years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. I do not tell what to do. I do 
it for you. Reference: Woman’s WHO WHO. 
Correspondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, 2964 Aviation, A. J., Miami 33, Florida. 
Author of HOW TO PLOT AND WHY: post- 
paid, $1.00. 


A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
For Authors 


We print, publish and distribute your manuscripts in 
book and pamphlet format. Send for Bulletin 6. 


The William-Frederick Press 
Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 
313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Accurate, prompt typing by 
experienced typist. 
40c per 1000 Words 
Carbon Copy Free 


ELVET BLOOMFIELD 


115 East Ist St. Maryville, Mo. 


Use an in- 


” 


“Avoid that overworked and vapid ‘very.’ 
tensifier that is fresh, full of punch and spice. 
—From an Old Schoolmaster. 


A THESAURUS OF INTENSIFIERS 
(The new-purpose thesaurus—just off the press !) 

Here you will find 2000 poignant, vigorous, metaphorical 
intensifications garnered from the best of modern and 
classic literatures, and alphabetized for rapid consultation 
and selection according to the term intensified. 

Helps you eliminate the vapid ‘‘very,’’ “‘very much,”’ 
very great,’’ and all such over-worked and style-vitiating 
adverbs and adjectives. 

Enables you to intensify with authoritative aptness, co- 
gency, and color, without any time-consuming groping, 
brain-cudgeling, or thesaurus-thumbing. A new kind of 
reference work indispensable to authors and journalists 
both young and old. 

Remember, no other thesaurus or synonym book offers 
this literary aid. 40 pages (double column). Only $1.00. 
THE N. |. KOBIN EDITORIAL SERVICE 
P. O. Box 1211 Washington 13, D. C. 


If you’re a writer 


an Aw 
CAN HELP YOU! 


To find the best market for your 
work— 


To relieve you of placement 
worries— 


To give you the advice and criti- 
cism every writer needs— 


Full information supplied immediately 
upon request 


C. V. Parkinson 


Literary Agent 


BRIGHTWATERS L. I., 
NEW YORK 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist. 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
First Aid to Writers 
ast — Accurate — Neat 
50c per 1000 Words 
Minor Corrections 
One carbon if desired 


MAUDE B. TABER 


R. D. 3 Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Two Dollars... 


—and a short story is what I want 
from you. We'll work on your yarn 


together, until it is right! 


FRANK DAVID 


Box 277 Colorado Springs, Colo. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Prompt, efficient work on quality bond. Carbon copy 
and minor corrections free. 50c—1000 words. 


IRENE HERLOCKER 


6346 Jefferson Ave. 
Phone: Sheffield 9728R 


Hammond, Ind. 


PLOT TROUBLES? 

THIRTEEN WAYS TO PLOT is designed to 
solve your plot problems. You get basic plot 
patterns and charts. Make your own mechan- 
ical plot aids — aids that sell for more than 
the cost of the entire book. FREE consultation 
on your plot problems when you buy this book. 
A card brings you full details. $1.50 will bring 
you THIRTEEN WAYS TO PLOT, postpaid. 


SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS! 
Cash in on short-shorts with the book that 
shows you the short way to write and sell 
short-shorts. Card brings you copy for five-day 
examination. If you send one dollar for your 
copy today, we’ll include special collaborative- 
revision privilege entitling you to help with 
your short-shorts. ONE DOLLAR A MINUTE, 
$1.00 postpaid. 

WRITE ON TIME! 


What to write and when to send it in. Unique 
writers’ calendar suggests treatment on most 
items. Excellent for contests, fillers, articles, 
short stories. Don’t be late with seasonable 
material, use WRITE ON TIME, 50c coin, post- 
paid. 

MARKETS FOR SHORT-SHORTS! 


Over 160 live markets. One of the largest 
printed lists available. Postpaid, 50c coin. You 
may receive this book free with your order of 
any of the above books. EVERY 1TEM OFFERED 
IS SOLD ON A MONEY-BACK GUARANTEE 
OF SATISFACTION. 


BLUE HILLS PRESS 
Blue Ash, Ohio 


Dept. A 
18 


MOSTLY PERSONAL 


(Continued from Page 3) 


Tell your friends we'll be glad to send them a copy 
of this Play Market number, with its articles and 
list, for 25 cents postpaid. 

7, 

The girls in the subscription department have been 
all smiles lately. Reason: the following message from 
Helen Farrell, Schenevus, N. Y.—‘‘Just received 
your card, stating you had made change of address 

. so please ignore the letter I mailed yesterday. 
I apologize and congratulate you. Since the war, you 
are the first publication I've known to make a change 
of address even after as many as six notifications and 
requests. Long may you wave!” 


v WV 

You'd like the girls that help with the A. & J. 
They are happy, good-natured, hard-working, Joyal 
girls who have done wonders in keeping my morale 
up these hard months. They'd do anything for me! 
Tonight Veolia brought me in more flowers than I 
could get my arms around. She knew that my garden, 
to which I can give but little attention, is now be- 
tween roses and asters. She knew, too, how much I 
enjoy flowers, always keeping a little vase bright with 
a red rose, whenever possible (red roses were always 
John’s I-love-you gift to me) on each side of John’s 
picture, and finding real happiness in taking the 
bright, fresh garden flowers to the beautiful hillside 
spot where is that bit of ground that is so com- 
pletely ours. ... John always liked to wear a 
flower in his buttonhole. It became a little ceremony 
for me to pin his “‘spirit-lifter’’ on before he left for 
Rotary or some other meeting. 


Oh, yes, the grandbaby has arrived. Not a girl, but 
another fine boy—Robert Clark Bartlett. His Daddy, 
John, was down with flu the night the baby an- 
nounced his forthcoming appearance. Little Wanda 
(a wisp of a girl) got up around four o’clock, took 
the car out of the garage, and drove herself to the 
hospital. It was Jack (no longer Jackie!) who an- 
nounced over the phone, “Gwammie, I've got a 
bwand new baby bruvver,” “Little Robert?” I asked. 
“No,” quite indignantly, “Bobby!” 


RADIO GAG WRITERS! 

One of the highest paid professions in 
show business. The fundamentals of Radio 
Gag Writing plus valuable contact addresses 
for selling material are given in the _manu- 


Script. to be a Successful Comedy 
Writer. Complete .. . $1.00. Also included 
1 Je “100 Proven Tested Jokes For Every 
vs: Use. Write Bill Pugsley, Box 801. 


Boston "3. Massachusetts. 
: “THIS HAS A MONEY BACK 
L GUARANTEE” 


PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 
39 E. 35th St., New York 16 


HOLLYWOOD scenario and synopsis writers will 
professionally prepare your fiction or screen out- 
lines for screen presentation. Screen plays written 
for educational films. Staff includes: G. Carneal 
(former story-editor — Paramount); M. McCall 
(screen play-writer); B. Beyea (‘‘The Invisible 
Bridge’). D. Mendes, (20th Century synopsis 
writer). Also, fiction; radio; non-fiction; re- 


search. REASONABLE FEES. 


The Author & Journalist 
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PRIZE CONTESTS 


Poetry Society of Texas, 2945 Stanford, Dallas 5, 
has announced its prizes for 1947. Largest of these 
is the Santa Fe prize, $100 offered by W. E. Bard 
of Dallas, for the best narrative poem based on the 
history or legendry of the Southwest and dealing 
specifically with some phase of Anglo-Latin relations 
between 1800 to 1900. Submissions should not ex- 
ceed two hundred lines ir length. This prize will be 
open to any citizen of the United States, regardless 
of race or residence. Poems must be in English. 
There are 16 other annual awards ranging from $50 
down to $8, open to members only. In addition, the 
Poetry Society, which meets on the second Saturday 
night of each month from October to June, has five 
monthly contests. Complete rules governing the an- 
nual contest may be secured from the president of 
the society at the above address. 

Seattle Junior Programs, Inc., announces its Fifth 
National Play Competition for plays of high stan- 
dards for performance before junior audiences. There 
is no restriction as to subject. Plays must be ap- 
proximately one hour, forty minutes in playing time, 
designed for performance before audiences of ele- 
mentary or junior high school level. The plays 
must be unproduced and the exclusive property of 
the owner. Plays whicl: have been produced in try- 
out with the author working with one particular 
group shall be considered eligible if the production 
has been done to test the play and to improve it 
through production. Adaptations from non-dramatic 
sources and from foreigr plays (provided that orig- 
inality transcends mere translations) may be sub- 
mitted, but they must be accompanied by a statement 
of indebtedness and (‘f based upon any currently 
copyrighted work) by a proper authorization from 
the owner to dramatize and to grant production rights. 

All plays and title to them will remain the 
property of the authors, but Seattle Junior Programs, 
Inc., reserves the right to produce any or all prize 
winning plays on a royalty free basis until May 31, 

1950. For additional information write Miss Muriel 
Mawer, Executive Secretary, Seattle Junior Programs, 
Inc., 1386 Dexter Horton Bldg., Seattle 4, Wash. 

The San Francisco Browning Society announces 
its annual poetry contest. and an award of $100 for 
the best poem submitted in dramatic monologue form 


YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


My pupils rank pape in magazine and volume publica- 
jon, and in anthology and other poetry contests. This 
nation-wide record improves constantly. 


winn 
My Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 
.07) and Poets’ Handbook ($2.60) are now standard. 
y neglect longer the many profits from versifica- 
tion? Write today; you are unfair to yourself to delay 
longer. Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem 


CLEMENT WOOD 


Ili Do It For You! 


Are you sick of rejects? Have you some good story 
plots or ideas but lack the time or ability to write 
them up in the professional style essential to reap 
checks from editors? Then send your rejected 
scripts or ideas and plots to me with 50c reading 
fee for each short plot idea or script not over 
1500 words; $1 over 1500 and not over 3000; 25c¢ 
each additional 1000 or part thereof; and | will 
read it and quote it and quote you 4 reasonable 
fee for rewriting, polishing, building up the plot, 
etc., on your story—in short, doing all possible to 
turn it into a better sales bet. If your plot or script 
has no potentialities for sale I'll not let you waste 
your money on it and will give you a brief criti- 
cism. Reading fee is credited against ghost-writing 
fee if accepted for this service. 


| have ghost-written millions of words of stories, 
articles, books, for hundreds of satisfied clients. | 
may be able to help you see your name in print 
and make money on your raw story material. Par- 
ticulars free. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 


Dept. A NEW ULM, MINN. 


ED BODIN — AUTHORS’ AGENT 


Ed Bodin’s double editorial reports on a 
manuscript (editor-reader plus the agent) are 
the talk of the trade. You see your manu- 
script as an editor sees it ——- its chances as 
is, or if revised. No flattery. No come-on for 
course. Just bonded truth. 


Write first for set-up. Authors must prove 


| their ability to be registered as clients. 


ED BODIN — 545 Fifth Ave., New York 17 


NON-PROFESSIONAL WRITERS 
whose stories are not selling need 
editorial revision of their scripts. 
Twenty years’ editorial experi- 
ence qualifies me to give expert 
assistance with short stories and 
novels. I am _ helping other 
writers make sales—I can help 
YOU make sales! 


EXTREMELY MODERATE RATES 


FREE READING AND REPORT 
on one short story if you mention 
The Author & Journalist. 
Special Courses in Writing Short 
Stories—Writing for the Juvenile 
Magazines—and Writing Articles. 


MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
LITERARY CONSULTANT 
23-A Green Street Wollaston 70, Mass. 


Author: Technique Sells the Short Short: $2.00 


| SELL YOUR SHORT-SHORTS, SERIALS, ARTICLES, COLUMNS, POEMS 


$50, $100, $300, are some of the prices paid for published short-shorts. If you have written a short-short which 
you think should sell, by all means let me try it for you in the current popular markets. Markets are also wide 
open for all types of serials and novels, syndicate columns and verse fillers. Reading and handling fees: $2 for 
short-shorts up to 2,000 words; $3 from 2,000 to 5,000 words, serials and novels, $10; articles and columns, $3 
up to 3,000 words; poems, $1 each. Sales commission 10% on American, 15% Canadian, 20% on foreign sales. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent 


Co-author: Writing the Short Short Story: $2.50 
WOODBINE, NEW JERSEY 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist. 
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For 25 years I have taught poets, versifiers, songwriters a 
how to perfect and get the fullest returns from their 4 
verse, including my work as instructor in versification ES 
at New York University and William and Mary Col- ¥€ 
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DON’T BE SATISFIED —- 
with the ancient interpretations regarding the 
spiritual. SPIRITUAL PSYCHOLOGY teaches 
DEFINITELY WHO AND WHERE SPIRIT IS. 
You may now CONTACT SPIRIT PERSONALLY 
and learn how it operates to help you. Bring 
your thinking up to date. 


NOT spiritualism, NOT a new religion or a 
repetition of any other teaching. 


SPIRITUAL PSYCHOLOGY, Dept. AJ, 
Box 5578 Metropolitan Station, Los Angeles 55 


NEW WRITERS NEEDED 


The demand for non-fiction material is booming. 
Hundreds of magazine editors are buying short 
features and ‘“‘fillers’’ from new writers. Our EARN 
AS YOU LEARN lessons will prepare you to meet 
their requirements. Experience unnecessary. Price 
is reasonable and service unexcelled. Details and 
sample lesson free on request. Use a postcard. No 
obligation. 


COMFORT WRITER’S SERVICE 
200 T72N S. 7th St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 


WRITERS! 


Stories, articles, novels, books wanted for 
immediate placement. For new writers last 
year, we sold $8,550.00 to pulp and quality 
magazines. 

Ten per cent commission. If your manuscript 
has slight sales possibility, leave it to us to fit 
it in the largest writer’s market in the world. 
Send several of your MSS. Be convinced. We 
are located where the sale can be made. 

Our fee is $1 per 1000 words for the first 
3000—plus 50c more for each additional 1000. 
Our minimum fee for one MS. is $3. If we can’t 
sell, our friendly, constructive criticism will 


help you revise to make the sale. Enclose 
return postage with MS. 
We read book-length novels free. Writer 


prepays express to our office. 

Short stories with any theme or plot, and 
articles on social, economic and political prob- 
lems are in special demand. Send them now to 
make the sale. 


Manuscript Bureau 
154 Nassau St. Tribune Bldg. 
New York 7, N. Y. 


Be Sure to Say, “I Saw Your Ad in A. & J.” 
20 


between now and January 15, 1948. The contest is 
open only to California writers living in the nine 
counties of the San Frascisco Bay area. All entries 
must be original and unpublished, typewritten, and 
submitted in triplicate. Contestants may submit more 
than one entry but each entry must be accompanied 
by a sealed envelope attached to the manuscript con- 
taining a pen-name, title of the entry, and the writer's 
own name and address. Each entry must be sub- 
mitted under a separate pen-name. Further details 
of the contest may be obtained from the headquarters 
of the Society at 126 Post St., San Francisco. 


QO 


WRITING FOR THE COMMUNITY 
THEATRE 


(Continued from Page 10) 


frequently do originals. Many of the Little Theatres 
look for new scripts. If the writer has an urge to 
write a serious play he should contact his nearest 
Little Theatre. You can write a play for Broadway 
through the Little Theatre and have a better chance 
to sell it if a production or two is behind it. 

If the complexity of the market is not enough the 
writer of the community play must wear a strait 
jacket of limitations. There must be one scene, more 
girls than boys in the cast, no smoking, nothing sug- 
gestive, and so on. The best way to learn these 
limitations is to write Barrett H. Clark at the 
Dramatist Play Service. He has a mimeographed 
sheet outlining the taboos of the community theatre. 


First Draft, Route 6, Box 549H, Springfield, Mo., 
has been postponed and will be out in August as a 
quarterly instead of a monthly. It will be mimeo- 
graphed and carry short stories, poetry, essays, and 
letters. Lengths are limited to 4000 words on short 
stories, 30 lines on rhymed and free verse, and 2000 
words on essays. No payment will be made for 
material other than in copies and subscriptions. 


Modern Dogs, Worcester 1, Mass., pays on accept- 
ance by arrangement for articles on the care and 
management of pure-bred dogs, news of dog shows 
and field trials, 3000 to 5000 words, with pictures 
to illustrate if possible. Short fact items and fillers 
of the same type are also used, as well as pictures 
of prominent dog fanciers and their dogs. No dog 
fiction is bought. Suppiementary rights are released. 
Leonard J. Schweitzer is editor. 

The Henry Publishing Co., 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, is bringing out the Airway Traveler 
Group of publications to be distributed to passengers 
on American Airlines (Flagship Traveler), United 
Air Lines (Mainline Traveler), and Trans World 
Traveler (Trans World Traveler). Purchases are now 
being made of entertainment material (crossword 
puzzles, anagrams, etc.), and articles of general in- 
terest, about 1000 words. Payment is by arrange- 
ment. Alexander Stuart is editorial director, Mrs. E. 
S. Armstrong, to whom material should be directed, 
associate editor. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Accurate, Neat, Prompt 
50c per 1,000 words. Poetry Ic per line. Minor 
editing and carbon copy, if desired. 


AUDREY F. COX 
Carlisle, Ind. 


Box 297 


The Author & Journalist 
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$1.00 WILL SOLVE THE MYSTERY 


of your reected Song, Piay or Story. 
Grandpap gives friendly criticism. Ed- 
ward Parker, Short Stcry Doctor, 2205 
Hazeldell Street, Pittsburgh 10, Pa. 


AVOID REJECTIONS 


Send your manuscripts for constructive analytical edi 
torial assistance. 


New and established authors use our service. 5O0c per 


thousand words. Book length $10.00. 
WRITER’S SCOPE 
Manuscript Department A 


3823 - 18th Avenue ; 


FICTION COURSE — $9 


the short-cuts to success in the BIG 
MONEY short-short field from an ex My au- 


thoritative book, ‘“‘Let’s Write Short- Bhosts” (a $2 


value), is the text u upon which my streamlined 6- 
lesson ‘course is based. Personal attention for every 
student! Short-shorts, written as assignments, given 
a detailed analyses. I will give you abso- 
lutely FREE a copy of “Let’s Write Short-Shorts”’ 
and a list of the latest short-short markets when 
you enroll. I sold — short-short I wrote in 
1946! Let me help yo 


FOY EVANS Box 689-A Athens, Ga. 


Brooklyn 18, N. Y. 


Here Is the Easiest Way to 


WRITE for PAY 


| want new writers interested 
in cashing hundreds of 
checks of $1 to $100, offer- 
ed each month. No previous 


experience necessary. Send 


FREE 


FREE. INFORMATION 


postcard for 


information— 


Saunders It. Cummings 


467-A Independence Blidg., 
Colorado Springs. Colo. 


44 pages, 82” by 11”, smooth paper, il- 
lustrated pen, pencil, halftone (photo), 
teeming (and steaming!) with FACTS and 
FRANKNESS. 


Morgue & Mount 


A Magazine of Test Publication 
(Sample copy, 25 cents) 
Readers alone determine merit of contents. 
Writer owned, writer operated. PRIZES FOR 
BEST LIKED TITLES. PRIZES FOR BEST 
READER LETTERS. Reader Jury buying. 


Richard Tooker 


Production and Operating Executive 


WRITERS & READERS EQUITY ASSOCIATION 


P. O. Box 148 Phoenix, Ariz. 


STORIES WANTED! 


If your gery is salable, we sell it at the usual 10% 
commission 


If it isn’ t Salable, we tell you why in minute detail 
along sound, constructive criticism which’li 

elp you in future writing. Working from a know- 
ledge gained in 25 years of writing and selling our own 
stories and novels, we are able to give practical help 
of No delays. Prompt r athe always 
pF ge All types of material solicited except 

and songs. 


Until you've a two stories, reading fees are 
charged as follows 
Short feeren to 6,500 words, $3.00. 
Novelettes to 12,000, $5.00. 
Novels, any length, $10.00. 
New rates effective at once. No fees charged outing 
authors looking for a reputable ‘slick” or ‘pulp’ agent. 


ERNIE PHILLIPS 


Vermont 


Poultney 


Don’t Look To Us For Easy Writing Success... 


We offer you hard work . THE HARD- 
EST WORK YOU’VE EVER KNOWN! We don’t 
offer you a Soft and Glorious Path to Writing 
Success . we won’t even offer to make 
an author of you if we feel that you can’t 
make the grade. Our task is to cut down the 
amount of time it would take you to become 
a selling writer. We'll sell your fiction at high- 
est rates—or show you why it won't sell, with a 
detailed criticism on what to do about it. If 
you Can accept constructive criticism without 
feeling hurt, we can help you on to sales. 


TWO FOR ONE .. . 


As your introduction to us, we will examine two 
of your scripts for the fee of the longer, for 
our experience has shown that one script is 
not enough with which to judge writing abil- 
ity. Our fees, to be sent with the scripts, are: 
One dollar per thousand words, and final frac- 
tion. Minimum fee: Three dollars. Please en- 
close a self-addressed, stamped envelope witn 
all submissions. 


Professionals: If you have had $500 worth of 
sales during the past year, we will handle your 
output at the usual 10% commission. 


LINN & STEVENS — LITERARY AGENTS 


210 Fifth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist. 
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MANUSCRIPT TECHNIQUE 


BY DEE SLEDGE 


Has now been adopted by many colleges and 
universities as prescribed reading for journalism 
students. 

It’s a book that answers all writers’ questions 
regarding manuscripts and their construction. 
Covers both prose and verse. 

All reviews on Manuscript Technique have 
endorsed its worth to the tyro and professional 
writer. 

Get your manuscripts right with Manuscript 


Technique. Postpaid $2.00. 


GUILD PUBLISHING CO. 
P. O. Box 7306 


Houston 8, Texas 


At Last 


LITERARY HELP 


From a Selling Writer 


CHECK A DAY! 


Article writers in every state and even foreign 
countries, from Hollywood authors to prison inmates, 
are clamoring for “CHECK A DAY FOR FILLERS’ be- 
cause this guide gives three features: 1. How to ‘“‘dig 
up’’ and write magazine fillers; 2. 365 subjects, one 
a day for a year; and 3. The leading markets for 
these short articles, paying up to 10c per word. Com- 
plete, 50c. 


“99 KINDS OF COLUMNS TO WRITE,” a short- 
cut to success in newspaper and magazine columning. 
It solves problems of what to write about, the prepa- 
ration, and how and where to sell columns. Only 50c. 


“$200 A MONTH WITH YOUR CAMERA,” a 
course in camera journalism plus forty ways to make 
photographs pay. Special, 50c. 

“HOW TO OPERATE A NEWSPAPER CLIPPING 
SERVICE” explains in detail a home business with your 
own hours and no boss. Ideal part-time work for 
writers. 25c. 


‘THE WRITER'S BOOKKEEPER,” a ‘‘must’’ for all 
authors. Writing is a business, so keep a complete 
record. What are your profits and losses? What are 
your income tax exemptions? A bookkeeping system 
and also a manuscript record, $1.00 


All For $2.50 


FRANK A. DICKSON 
808 Elizabeth St. Dept. J Anderson, S. C. 


WHO CARSON IS 

AUTHOR OF: Two textbooks for 
writers. Two novels. Hundreds 
of stories (in 32 national maga- 
zines). Forty-six radio dramas. 

MEMBER OF: The Authors League 
of America. The Authors Guild. 
League of Western Writers, Inc. 
National Writers Club. The 
Manuscripters (co-founder) . 

EXPERIENCE: Sixteen years of pro- 
fessional writing. Books and 
stories now published in every 
English-speaking nation on earth. 


WHAT HE OFFERS YOU 


Editing, criticism or complete re- 
vision of your manuscript, as the 
individual need suggests. 


Personal help. No ‘‘courses’’ or 
printed forms. 


Interviews by arrangement only. 


Write today for complete details of my service, 
which are described in a 2,000-word folder. 
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601 So. Vermont Ave. 


CHARLES CARSON 


Los Angeles 5, Calif. 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journaiist. 
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THE A. & J. 
MARKET PLACE 


PLOTTING THE SHORT-SHORT STORY—Help- 
ful 8-page pamphlet (8!'/2x11) stiff covers, 50 
cents postpaid. Osborne Literary Service, 23 
Green, Wollaston 70, Mass. 

YOUR CARTOON idea illustrated, $1.00; your 
poem on wall plaque, $2.00. Professional qual- 
ity. Jan James, 1611 Lower Wetumpka Koad, 
Montgomery, Alabama. 

“PORTY DOLLARS A MONTH Writing Fillers,” 
Methods, Markets, 25c; “Rural Writer Plan” 
gets beginners’ checks 25c; “Pay Side of Poetry 
Writing,” examples, markets, 50c; GLORIA 
PRESS, 1926% Bonsallo, Los Angeles 7, Calif. 

“HOME TYPIST’S Manual’ gives complete in- 
formation on successful home typing! How and 
where to advertise, rates to charge, etc. CAR- 
TER SERVICE, 314-39, Latonia, Kentucky. 

THE PLOT BOOK, make your own. Create orig- 
inal plots from published stories without plag- 
iarizing, ethically. Folio shows how. Price, 50c. 
Money-back guarantee. Also, Short Features. 
Where to get, how to write, where to sell, 25c. 
Need plots? Write us. Address Writecraft Box 
202-J, Chicago Heights, T1L 

WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find an- 
swer my ad. this magazine, page 17. NATALIE 
NEWELL, Ghostwriter. 

HISTORICAL CALENDAR helpful in writing 
fillers, winning radio contests. $1.00. Pattillo 
Agency, Clanton, Alabama. 

SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join 

THE FRIENDSHIP CLUB. Write Charlotte 
Kay, Box 670, Seattle, Wash. Postage, please. 

FREE COPY STORY SALES SYSTEM (regular 
price 65c) to anyone sending a paid criticism to 
A. & J. Criticism Dept. during June, July, Au- 
gust. See Ad page 32. 

LIBRARY RESEARCH. Avail yourself of the 
extensive facilities of New York’s specialized 
libraries by sending us your research problems! 
ee comprehensively done; English or 
foreign languages. Heasonable rates; reliable, 
prompt service. Div. B, LIBRARY oe 

INSTITUTE, 475 Pifth Ave., New York 17, N. ¥ 


SEND 1'4%4c STAMP for squib TRICKY TITLES. 
ee Lee Vance, 104 Shields St., Fayette, Mis- 
souri. 

FREE—“Write About Yourself.” Send stamped 
envelope. Foy Evans, Box 689-J, Athens, Ga. 


NEWSPAPER CLIPPING BUREAU! What sub- 
ject are you interested in? 621 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver, Colo. 

CATHOLIC WRITER 1947 YEARBOOK. Sixth 
Annual Edition. Complete writers’ directory of 
Catholic magazines, $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. 
AJ, Pence, Wisconsin. 

GAGWRITING MAKES FINE SIDELINE—Learn 
technique of writing gags, parodies, cartoon 
ideas. Particulars and 48-page jokebook, 10c. 
Don Frankel, AJ, 1508 S. Homan, Chicago 23. 

CATCHING THE EDITOR’S EYE — Manual of 
practical advice on how to prepare a manuscript 
for the Editor’s attention. 25c per copy from 
Beatrice M. Murphy, 4928 Just St., N.E., Wash- 
ington 19, D. C. 

LEARN HOW TO SELL STORIES by making 
characters real living people. $1.00. Mrs. B. 
Campbell, 77 W. Kirck, San Antonio 4, Texas. 

MANUSCRIPT MERCHANDISING makes manu- 
scripts more marketable. .Postal brings details 
J87, Practical Publications, 601 South Vermont, 
Los Angeles 5, California. 

POETS! YOUR FAVORITE poem beautifully il- 
lustrated in water color for framing. Special— 
8x10—$1.00. Box 4718 Station No. E, Kansas 
City, Mo. 

WANTED—Cartoon gags. 60-40 basis. Any sub- 
ject. Prompt report. Enclose stamped envelope 
with submissions, please. H. B. Crawford, 

Arvada, Wyo. 

LIKE poetry? Read Silver Star, all-poetry maga- 

zine, 5704 8th Rd., N., Arlington, Va. Sample 20c. 


August, 1947 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS $1.00 quality; 60c, three 
for $1.50, black (state make), “Keene for long 
life’; cash prepaid. M. Keene, Dover 5, Pa. 

“INSIDE SECRETS” will help you make thou- 
sands of dollars. Send 10c and I will tell you 
how to get it, along with other valuable infor- 
mation. LaNeau Miller, Nichols, South Carolina. 

PROMOTER MANAGER to work with organized 
club lecturer. Might consider partnership. Box 
41 A & J. 

WRITERS’ INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and 
sold. Send your list or appraisal. Write for 
our list of new and used writers’ books. Hu- 
manity Press, 220 W. 42nd St., New York 18. 

POETS! ! Your poems expertly mimeographed in 
attractive booklet form with simple illustra- 
tions, 20 pages, 100 copies, $17.00 postpaid. 
Quick service NOW. CARTER SERVICE, 
314-39, Latonia, Kentucky. 

OWN YOUR OWN BUSINESS AT HOME. No big 
capital, just intelligence, ambition, willingness 
to stick. All spare time. Goes well with writing 
too. Step by step instruction. 10c brings descrip- 
tive literature, Interesting mail. Robotti Service, 
422-AJ 1133 Broadway, New York City. 


Sao e 


The Alaska Sportsman is still located at Ketchikan, 
Alaska, not Sitka, as it appeared in the July issue. 
A case of Dictaphone scrambling. 


@ CRASH RADIO! @ 


You can be writing for radio within two months! Let 
me show you a simple, practical method of breaking 
into this exciting industry. 


WRITE TODAY 
JERRY D’ARCEY 


990 Arnold Way Campbell, Calif. 


e How to Become a Professional 


. B. Williams, who, under several pen-names, has had 
Pe ‘a hundred stories published in some of the best mag- 
azines, some years ago was an ‘“‘unsuccessful writer.”’ I 
was forced to reject his first script, and several others 
sent me in the Criticism and Sales Service, because they 
could not be made salable. 

But one day Mr. Williams sent me a story it was pos- 
sible to revise. It sold to the first editor to whom it was 
submitted, and this, together with his subsequent work 
with me in the Professional Collaboration Service, estab 
lished him firmly as an author. 

In my files are the records of scores of similar cases. 
If these clients had allowed the failure of their first 
stories to discourage them, they would still be ‘‘unsuc- 
cessful writers’’ toiling at uncongenial and poorl)-paid 
tasks, instead of being highly successful ones. 

If YOU are struggling for success, these letters, on my 
desk as I write this, should interest you: 

“In a little more than a month you have helped me 
attain what years did not accomplish.’’ (*) 

“I am especially busy right now. My publishers, Long- 
mans, Green & Co., keep me hard at it. My eighteenth 
book has just gone to the publishers. . My best wishes 
are ever with you. I know from experience that you are 
particularly gifted to help struggling amateurs over the 
hump of discouragement and aptless muddling. . . . You 
did much for me in my early days of fumbling.”’ (*) 

“You must have been told this many times by your 
clients, but I repeat it: Yours is the best help for writers 
I've ever seen.” (*) 

(*) Names on request. 

If you are tired of writing without selling. send for my 
44-page booklet, “THE TRUTH ABOUT LITERARY AS- 
SISTANCE,” which is FREE ON REQUEST. It gives de- 
tails of my work with writers, my credentials both as an 
author and a literary critic, and contains vital informa- 
tion, not obtainable elsewhere, designed to protect your 
pocket-book. 

It describes, too, the CRITICISM AND SALES SERVICE 
and the PROFESSIONAL COLLABORATION SERVICE, 
which-it will pay you to investigate. 


LAURENCE R. D’ORSAY 


AUTHOR OF STORIES AND ARTICLES IN 
LEADING MAGAZINES 


# “Lan rs’ ecks’ 
“Stories can Seth (3 ($3. “Mistress 


TOPANGA 2, 
*‘Builder of Literary Careers Since 1919"’ 
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Have You Thought of 


WRITING 
RADIO? 


You can associate yourself with one of the most 
highly paid, quickest growing, and most fascinat- 
ing fields of writing. A field where trained writers 
are needed; and new ideas and new talents are 
looked for. 


RADIO NEEDS WRITERS 


The Federal Communications Commission is 
granting licenses for new stations all over the 
nation every week. They authorized more new 
stations in the first post-war year than in the 
preceding years!! 

All radio stations must have writers to furnish 
fresh material — everything from Spots to Season- 
able programs. This means well over 100 thcu- 
sand new scripts every day. More words in a 
single day than are used by the great moving 
picture industry in an entire year! 

Radio is the largest and one of the most highly 
paid fields of endeavor that has ever been offered 
to the writer. It is one of the easiest for the 
trained writer to enter. 


IT IS A SPECIALIZED FIELD 


As great as is the demand for writers in the 
broadcasting industry, radio will not accept ma- 
terial unless it is exclusively written for the air. 
It has its own form and technique of writing. If 
the script submitted is not ready to produce, the 
stations will not buy it. They will not rewrite 
your material. 


R.W.1. STUDENTS SELL! 


The success of our students speaks for the merit 
of our course; our tested and proven methods of 
teaching radio writing. 


WRITE TODAY — 


for free particulars on how you can learn the tech- 
nique of writing for the air by this easy home- 
study course as taught by R.W.I. The only organ- 
ization devoted exclusively to teaching radio writ- 
ing. Be sure and write today to: 


RADIO WRITING 
INSTITUTE 
Studio G, Box 110 
Hollywood 28, California 


1S OUR BUSINESS! 


YOUR SUCCESS 


WORDSMITH, 33 University Place, New York 3, N. Y. 


Please send me 


return mail. | enclose $.... (at rate of $1 per copy, 
postpaid) ..........-.. bill, . check, -........... money order. 
Name 


When Writing Advertisers, Mention The Author & Journalist. 


In Print! 
Remarkable New 
Process Produces 


Even Small Editions 
at Amazing Low Cost 


A brand new service to authors offers small 
editions of neatly printed, sturdily bound 
books at a remarkably low cost. As few as 250 
or 500 copies of a book can now be printed 
and bound without the usual staggering cost 
of typesetting and binding. A new patented 
plate process is the secret. Small or large edi- 
tions of any kind of manuscript can be pro- 
duced at a per-copy cost that solves the 
problem of printing limited quantities. The 
type is permanent; later editions cost even 
less. This process includes the use of halftone 
and line cuts, footnotes, charts and graphs, 
index, appendix, table of contents, etc. 


Write for Sample and Literature 
Ask today for full details, prices, terms-—and 
sample of printing. No obligation whatever. 
Just send your name and address to 
THE HOBSON BOOK PRESS 


Dept. A-10, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


FIRST-AID KIT FOR WRITERS 


, Be your own 
rewrite man and 
copy-editor! 


STYLE RULE 


The STYLE RULE an- 
swers your problems 
cf grammar, or punc- 
tuation, or capitaliza- 
tion, or hyphening, on 
single page! Six 
peges deal with com- 
pound words and 4,- 
933 tricky cases. You 
will also value the 
pages on word-analy- 
sis, preparing reports, 
copy - fitting, and 
proof-reading. Pocket 
size, spiral plastic 
bound. Only $1 post- 
paid. Send coupon: 


for « quick check on correctness in 
Gramamar, Rhevoric, Usage, and Styling 
DIRECTIONS 
Run through the RULE to see what w covers Remember 
to 


can tightly answer every quesuon “Ves” that has wo do a 
with say porat which youre 


Sungle copses $1—bill, check, of mony-order 


WORDSMITH, 55 University Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
PRINTED IN 


PSR RAR copies of the STYLE RULE by 


& fay, 
P 
SSS 
= 
to serve the 
> Writer, Seudent, Stenograpber, Business Man, 
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somehow whet you have 10 say, leaving of space 
berween lines Then start to rewrne your rough draft 
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